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COMPARATIVELY  brief 
time  has  passed  since  we 
entered  Weaver’s  portals  as 
wondering  freshmen,  hoping  to  at¬ 
tain  that  pinnacle  of  high  school’s 
winding,  tortuous  climb,  gradua¬ 
tion.  Now  that  it  is  imminent,  we 
fondly  gaze  in  retrospect  upon  the 
four  wonderful  years  spent  in  gain¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  friendships.  The 
glamour,  alone,  of  those  times  is 
sufficient  to  imprint  itself  upon  our 
memories.  Yet,  we  hope  that  a 
collection  of  photographs  with  some 
comments  penned  in  a  good  natured 
light  vein  may  enhance  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  our  class  and  its  interesting 
history  and  members,  when  thoughts 
about  it  begin  to  grow  hazy  in  the 
dusk  of  time.  In  this  spirit,  we 
have  issued  this,  our  Class  Book. 


— B.  G. 
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.Ruik-Cr-A-HrTT1 

Hannah  A  Iparin  . 

— -Helen  Ahpert 
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3> 
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4-101011  It?  ivai/. 
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Gertru  de  Label  1 


L-tliitricD.-felskpr^ 
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JVia*4mrj7dtai«sderr 
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AVffn  E 
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.Sudr  iu  SuwaDler — 
rA*undrr  \  alb  i  et- 
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lbrtT+irre  Pr-Wdishtnvpkv 
Gerti  mlr  Wimn^f— 
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Anna  E.  Yacovone 
Esther  Yanofsky 
Hannah  Zitser 
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^iublt-J..  ILlseoy - 

■fcwttb  1>.  .tnffr* 
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t  k  i  m  -■ 
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Salvatore  S.  Piueerrte-* 

Max  P ii't  m  :tri— 

-Leon  Podoruwskv- 

.Georgn  Porifa — 

roil  Raphael 
Bernard  Rapoport 
Edward  Rick 
Theodore  B.  Rosenblum 
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— Munis.-  /.  Silver - 

Simon  R.  Sinnreich 
Uviimn  SolieF* 

Mor i  i «  ! 'iibFp" 

Moses  Solowav 
Louis  Stein 
Unwind  R  Stork — * 

Hans  F.  Thorner 
Moni*  S'.'TiiHn 
AiTinl  \  iTVTT-kv 
Leon  D.  Vogel 
Saul  Weber 
J»»hn  IL  William* 
Joseph  J.  Wise 
Gordon  S.  Young 
Lirli  D  /'limine 


\V.  Howard  Zimmer 
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Ruth  Allen 

“Happiness  consists  in  activity.” 

Holcomb  Street  School.  A.  A.  3a,  4b  ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Choir 
3a,  4b ;  Girls’  Leaders  Corps  3a,  4b. 

Ruth  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  benefits  acquired  from  athletics, 
and  she  certainly  made  a  fine  showing  on  all  the  teams  to  which  she 
belonged — and  they  were  many.  n  / 


py 


Hannah  Alperin 

“Bobby” 


“They  are  proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud.” 


Arsenal  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b. 

Stately,  dignified  Hannah  traversed  the  corridors  as  if  too  proud 
to  look  either  right  or  left.  Yet,  we  know  this  is  untrue,,  jtor  her 
amiability  outside  of  school  was  evident. 


nt. 

Ml  ^ 


Helen  Alpert 

"Her  blush  would  shame  the  rose.” 

Blue  Hills  School.  Girls’  League  2,  4b  ;  Honor  Society  3b,  4b. 
Though  Helen  is  quite  inconspicuous  in  class,  her  report  cards 
show  that  ignorance  was  not  the  reason  for  her  taciturnity. 
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W  V** 

Albert  S.  Anthony 

'‘’’Specs'"’ 

“Sure  is  the  reward  of  silence.” 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School,  Meriden,  Conn.  Boys’  Club  2a,  4b: 
A.  A.  2a,  4b;  Cross-Country  4a;  Track  Team  3b,  4b. 

Albert  was  one  of  the  more  quiet  members  of  our  class,  but  he 
showed  his  value  on  last  fall’s  cross-country  team  when  he  proved  one 
of  our  steadiest  runners. 


John  D.  Banks 

“ johnny ” 

“Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm.” 

Northwest  School.  Soccer  Team  3a,  4b;  Track  Team  4a,  4b;  Glee 
Club  2a,  3a  ;  Hi-Y  4a,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  2a,  4b. 

If  enthusiasm  and  effort  count  for  anything,  “Johnny”  was  the 
reason  for  the  success  of  soccer  at  Weaver,  for  his  playing  was  one 
cf  the  causes  for  the  large  attendance  at  the  games  and  practices  in 
Keney  Park. 


,  Virginia  M.  Banning 

I  “Cm” 

“Plying  the  needle  and  thread." 

(  Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la.  4b;  A.  A.  la,  4b;  Choir  la, 

2a  ;  Ingleside  Club  la,  4b. 

Virginia,  always  gay,  no  matter  how  gloomy  the  day  or  how  hard 
the  task,  sometimes  found  it  hard  to  convince  others  that  she  knew 
her  lesson.  When  it  came  to  dressmaking,  however,  she  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  the  dresses  she  fashioned  spoke  highly  for  themselves. 
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1 


Jane  Bartlett 


“She  was  a  phantom  of  delight. ’’ 


Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4a ;  German 
Club  4a,  4b  ;  Choir  la,  4b. 

Jane,  tiny  but  full  of  pep  and  fun,  brightened  up  many  a  dark 
corner  in  and  outside  of  school.  Always  busy,  she  flew  about  like 
a  soft,  refreshing  breeze,  leaving  behind  a  crisp,  pert  smile  which 
caused  at  least  one  masculine  heart  to  flutter. 


Frank  Bauer 

“Bauer” 

“A  lion  among  ladies  is  a  terrible  thing.” 

Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  3b  ;  A.  A.  2a,  4b  ;  Hi-Y  3a,  4b. 

Frank  was  well  known  for  his  cheerfulness,  and  it  is  hard  to 
recall  any  time  when  we  saw  him  downcast.  He  never  showed  an 
overwhelming  interest  in  any  of  his  studies,  but  in  certain  social 
circles  he  acquired  quite  a  reputation  with  the  fair  sex. 


J.  Wilbur  Bauer 

“Buddy” 

“It  was  rather  tall  talk  upon  my  part.” 

Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la.  4b :  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Track  Team 
3a,  4b  ;  Cross-Country  Team  3a,  3b  ;  Hi-Y  3a,  4b. 

Quiet-mannered  “Bud”  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  our  track 
team.  He  had  but  one  drawback — a  liking  for  telling  tall  stories, 
which  he  could  do  almost  as  well  as  he  could  run  the  mile. 
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Elsie  Beam 


“Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

Northwest  School.  Junior  Orchestra  lb,  2b,  3a;  Girls’  Business 
Club  3a  ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b. 

Elsie  with  her  brief  case  was  forever  in  a  hurry,  but  still  she 
always  had  time  to  bestow  her  ready  smile  on  all  and  to  exchange  a 
few  words  with  those  whom  she  knew  well. 


a  />/?  a 


Ruth  Bernstein 

‘‘With  the  intuitive  perception  of  a  lover.” 

Northeast  School.  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb;  Senior  Glee  Club  3a, 
3b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Choir  2a,  4b ;  German  Club, 
Secretary  4b. 

Ruth’s  enchanting  femininity  has  made  her  well  liked  among  the 
boys,  and  though  she  appeal's  to  be  indifferent  to  all,  we  are  slightly 
suspicious. 


Josephine  Bertucci 

“/o” 


X.Mos&^S° 

Qx«v' 


"1  am  sure  care’s  an  enemy  to  life.”  _ 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b;  Art-Crafts  Club  2b,  4b; 
Ingleside  Club  lb,  4b;  A.  A.  la,  4b. 

Although  Josephine  insisted  upon  arriving  after  the  last  bell  had 
rung,  she  over-balanced  this  shortcoming  by  her  unequalled  ability  in 
the  art  of  dressmaking. 
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Lucille  Blum 

“ Lu ” 

"A  natural  sweetness  of  disposition.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Glee  Club  2a,  4b ;  Choir 
2a,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Business  Club  3a,  4b  ;  Ingleside  Club  la,  2b. 

With  a  dimple  in  her  cheek,  and  a  manner  slightly  meek,  “Lu”  has 
gained  the  love  of  all  the  girls  at  school.  We’re  sure  in  all  her 
activities  after  she  graduates  that  her  unassuming  air  will  be  valuable. 


y 


Milton  Blum 

“ Micky ” 

‘Small  Latin,  less  Greek.” 

A.  3a,  3b ;  Boys’  Club  3a,  3b ;  Assistant 


Northeast  School.  A. 

Track  Team  Manager  3b. 

“Milt”  may  not  have  overburdened  his  brain  with  studies,  but  he 
did  make  many  hopeful  plans  about  going  to  California.  Is  Hollywood 
the  attraction,  "Milt”  ? 


//j %  if 


Hyman  Bobrow 

“Hersh” 

“He  knows  how  to  get  things  done.” 

Arsenal  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b  ;  Assistant  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Basketball  2a,  3b  ;  Manager  of  Basketball  4a,  4b  ;  Debating  Club 
4a.  4b;  German  Club  4a,  4b,  President  4a;  Junior  Glee  Club  la.  lb; 
Senior  Glee  Club  2b,  4a,  President  4a  :  Choir  2a,  4b. 

“Hersh”  was  well  known  for  his  managerial  ability,  which  he 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  our  basketball  team.  He  was  always  busy, 
but  he  still  found  time  to  break  a  few  feminine  hearts. 
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,Jy  (&■«  ^  Ja 

Gladys  Bronstein 

‘‘She  is  working  toward  the  accomplishment  of  some  high  purpose.” 

Northwest  School.  Senior  Choir  2a,  2b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b : 
Honor  Society  3b,  4b ;  Girls’  Business  Club  3b :  A.  A.  4b :  Class 
Essayist. 

Gladys  goes  into  everything  with  her  whole  heart  and  excels  in 
every  sphere.  But  not  always  is  she  serious,  for  when  she  works  she 
works,  and  when  she  plays  she  plays. 


“It  befits  a  young  man  to  be  modest.” 

St.  Joseph’s  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  3a;  A.  A.  la,  3b. 

Modesty  was  one  of  "Frank’s”  most  outstanding  features.  If  his 
selected  vocation,  accountancy,  is  attacked  with  the  forcefulness  prac¬ 
ticed  in  interclass  basketball,  we  predict  one  goal  after  another. 


Manuel  Burness 


** Manny” 

“His  smile  is  sweetened  by  his  gravity.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b,  Vice-President 
4b;  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb;  Senior  Glee  Club  2a,  3a;  Choir  2a,  4b; 
Dramatic  Club  3a,  4b,  Executive  Committee  3b,  President  4a,  4b, 
“Queen’s  Husband”,  “The  Valiant”,  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer”,  and 
"Old  Man  Minick” ;  Tennis  Team;  Class  King  Committee;  Class 
President. 


“Mannie”  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  flash  a  smile  and  say 
a  cheery  word.  His  fine  acting  in  various  Dramatic  Club  presentations 
earned  him  much  praise ;  his  fine  playing  on  the  tennis  team  helped 
Weaver  to  victory  many  times. 
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fC 


Anna  Caplan 

“My  way  of  joking  is  to  tell  the  truth. 

It’s  the  funniest  joke  in  the  world.” 

H.  P.  H.  S.  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  A  A.  la,  4b ;  German  Club  3a, 
4b  ;  Ingleside  Club  3a,  4b. 

Anna,  frank  and  serious,  was  interested  in  the  subjects  which 
most  of  us  find  difficult,  such  as  geometry  and  chemistry,  and  because 
of  her  efforts  she  succeeded  quite  well. 


Priscilla  Champlin 


"This  lass  so  neat  with  smile  so  sweet.” 

t 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Honor 
Society  4a,  4b. 

Priscilla’s  chief  aim  in  Weaver  was  to  get  good  marks,  and  here 
she  succeeded,  but  while  she  was  doing  this,  she  managed  to  have  a 
good  time  and  always  greeted  us  with  a  pleasant  smile. 


Abraham  Cohen 

“Abie” 

“Blessed  are  they  who  have  the  gift  of  making  friends.” 

Lawrence  Street  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  3b,  4b,  Vice-President  of  the  Boys’  Commercial  Club  4b ; 
Boys’  Club  Representative  4b. 

“Abe’s”  pleasing  personality  and  his  knack  for  making  friends, 
as  well  as  his  ability  to  “jerk”  soda,  won  many  patrons  for  a  certain 
Blue  Hills  Avenue  drug  store. 
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Morris  Cohen 

“Mo” 

“Rightly  to  be  great  is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument.” 

Northsast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b.  Never  tardy. 
Morris  was  well  known  for  his  classroom  arguments,  as  well  as 
for  his  unusual  fancy  shots  which  he  made  in  the  late  interclass 
tournament. 


f. 


u 


Harriet  Coit 


‘Painters  and  poets  have  equal  license  in  regard  to  everything.” 


Holcomb  Street  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Art- 
Crafts  Club  3a,  3b. 

Harriet  was  an  all  around  good  kid.  Her  welcoming  smile  was 
known  the  school  over.  The  success  of  the  cartoons  in  the  Class  Book 
will  be  due  to  her  ability  as  an  artist. 


Robert  Cooper 

“Bob” 

“So  quiet,  yet  a  glitter  in  thine  eye.” 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School,  Meriden,  Conn.  A.  A.  2a,  4b;  Boys’ 
Club  2a,  3a. 

Quiet  "Bob”  was  not  a  bookworm,  yet  always  had  an  answer  for 
any  question  asked  him  in  class.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he  was  always 
so  cheerful. 
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y 

Rose  C.  Cutler 

“ Ro ” 

“A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine.” 

Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4a ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Girls’ 
Business  Club  4b. 

Rose  was  a  peppy,  light-hearted  little  person  who  was  always  in 
a  rush,  but  she  never  failed  to  give  a  friendly  nod  to  all  whom  she 
knew. 


n 

t 

Sylvia  Davis 

“Light  is  the  task  when  many  share  the  toil.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b. 

Shall  we  ever  forget  Sylvia’s  willingness  to  keep  us  out  of  all  our 
difficulties?  Then  too,  her  skilled  ability  in  the  culinary  art  can  be 
testified  to  by  her  many  tasty  concoctions. 


i 


Ira  Davison 

"Industry  makes  all  things  easy.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la.  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  Radio  Club 
4a,  4b  ;  Debating  Club  4a,  4b. 

Ira  had  a  penchant  for  doing  mathematical  problems.  Whether  a 
geometric  proposition  or  a  trigonometric  proof,  he  attacked  it  with 
equal  gusto.  This  remarkable  ability  ought  to  aid  his  intention  to 
become  a  civil  engineer. 
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Mariangela  De  Bona 

“Angie” 


“So  long  as  we  are  loved  by  others,  I  would  almost  say 
we  are  indispensable.” 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Family,  Baltic,  Conn.  Girls’  League  4a,  4b; 
C.  H.  L.  S.  4a,  4b;  Ingleside  Club  4a,  4b:  Leaders’  Corps  4b. 

"Angie”  came  from  a  private  school  only  a  year  ago.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  case,  she  had  no  snobbish  mannerisms,  and  thus  won  a 
place  of  friendship  among  Weaverites. 


Lillis  De  Loreto 

“Actions  speak  louder  than  words.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Art-Crafts 
Club  3a,  4b,  President  4a,  4b  ;  Inter-High  Art  Club  4b. 

Lillis  is  one  of  the  very  few  girls  who  speak  only  when  they  are 
spoken  to.  Even  though  she  is  quiet,  she  has  gained  the  presidency 
of  the  Art-Crafts  Club. 


Rocco  D’Esopo 

“Roc” 

“Of  divers  voices  is  sweet  music  made.” 

H.  P.  H.  S.  A.  A.  2a,  4b;  Boys’  Club  2a,  4b;  Glee  Club  2a,  4b, 
Vice-President  and  President ;  Choir  2a,  4b  ;  A  Cappella  Choir,  Soloist 
4a,  4b ;  "Lookout”  Business  Board  2a,  3b,  Circulation  Manager,  Edito¬ 
rial  Board  4a,  4b,  Sports  Reporter  and  Music  Editor;  'Varsity  Football 
Team  2a;  ’Varsity  Track  Team  3b,  4b;  Chairman  Reception  Committee. 

"Roc's”  talents  were  widespread,  but  the  accomplishment  which 
we  enjoyed  most  was  his  singing.  Whether  it  was  to  sing  a  classical 
piece,  or  to  croon  one  of  the  latest  numbers,  his  appearance  was 
always  hailed  with  delight. 


it 
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Beatrice  Di  Corcia 

“ Bea” 


“One  who  never  undertakes  anything  ineffectually.” 

Holcomb  Street  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b,  Treasurer  ;  A.  A.  la, 
4b,  Vice-President;  Girls’  Leaders  Corps  3a,  4b,  President;  Choir  2a,  4b. 

“Bea”  was  a  shining  example  of  an  all  around  good  sport.  While 
she  excelled  in  athletics,  she  was  very  efficient  in  other  things,  espe¬ 
cially  in  connection  with  the  financial  end  of  the  Girls’  League  of 
which  she,  as  treasurer,  had  charge. 


Meyer  H.  Dubrow 

“My” 

“Joy  brightens  his  crest.” 


Northeast  School.  Boys’  Club  2a,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  3a ;  Football 
Squad  4a  ;  Choir  2a. 

Happy-go-lucky  Meyer  never  worried  about  his  homework,  a  fact 
which  accounts  for  his  eternal  smile.  We  hope  you  strike  gold  in 
your  mining  career,  which  you  hope  to  undertake. 


r . 

7 //  3  Non^f  Eddy 

’  » 

A  orm 

“A  good-natured  fellow.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  3a  ;  Boys’  Club  la,  3a  ;  Choir  4a,  4b  ; 
Dramatic  Club  4a,  4b,  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer”,  “Minick” ;  Football 
Squad  4a  ;  Tie  Committee. 

“Norm”  was  a  good  actor  on  and  off  stage  (ask  some  of  the 
weaker  sex).  A  certain  one  of  his  sweaters  did  much  to  create  a 
penitentiary  atmosphere  about  the  school. 
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Lester  B.  Epstein 

“ Lobster ’ 


“Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow.” 


Northwest  School.  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb;  French  Club  3a.  4b; 
Choir  3a,  3b  ;  Captain  of  Soccer  Team  la  ;  Radio  Club  4a,  4b. 

Our  bulky  Soccer  Team  captain  always  asserted  his  presence, 
whether  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  field.  No  doubt,  opposing  teams 
will  remember  him,  as  we  certainly  shall. 


Ruth  Epstein 

«r  •  >» 

bp  pie 


“Well  qualified  for  the  tasks  assigned.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Girls’  League  la.  4b. 

Ruth  first  grew  up  when  she  got  her  raccoon  coat.  She  succeeded 
in  the  subjects  which  most  others  found  difficult. 


Marcia  Feldman 


Marsh' 

"A  manner  so  plain,  grave,  unaffected,  and  sincere.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Glee  Club  2a,  4b ;  Choir  2a,  4b ; 
Girls’  League  la,  4b. 

Marcia  did  not  mingle  among  her  classmates,  but  was  well  liked 
by  her  friends.  She  teas  very  much  interested  in  dressmaking,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  ty|  win  a  prire  in  this  field  while  in  high  school. 
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Beatrice  Fine 


“Bee 


» 


“Those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad.’’ 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Ingleside 
Club. 

“Bee’s’’  vivacious  brown  eyes  have  caused  many  a  male’s  heart  to 
flutter.  Her  friendly  smile  has  also  won  her  many  feminine  admirers. 


Northeast  School.  Choir  2a,  4b;  Glee  Club  4a,  4b;  Junior  Orches¬ 
tra  lb,  2b ;  Girls’  Leaders  Corps  3b ;  Business  Club  3a,  4a ;  Girls’ 
League  la,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  2b. 

Though  she’s  not  exactly  tardy,  Miriam  is  always  seen  rushing 
into  school  the  last  minute.  We  wonder  if  it’s  because  she  spends  so 
much  time  arranging  her  hair  so  neatly  ? 


. 

Mildred  Fleishman 

“Milly” 

‘‘The  sweet  solace  of  labor.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Honor 
Society  3b,  4b;  Girls'  Business  Club  3b,  4b,  Secretary  4a,  President  4b; 
Class  Book  Typist ;  Salutatorian. 

Mildred  has  been  very  busy  with  her  school  work  and  through  her 
conscientious  effort  she  achieved  success.  She  has  gone  through 
Weaver  with  flying  colors,  and  can  be  set  up  as  an  example  for 
future  Weaver  students  to  follow. 
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Milton  Fox 

\ »*/»  i  “Red" 


Red’ 

“Thy  modesty’s  a  candle  to  thy  merit.” 

Northwest  School.  Boys'  Club  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b.  Never  tardy. 
A  (rood  fellow  was  Fox 

With  his  "Silent  Glow”  locks. 

We  admired  him  ever 

For  his  earnest  endeavor. 


“Ar 

"That’s  Greek  to  me.” 

H.  P.  H.  S.  Boys’  Club  3a,  4b;  A.  A.  3a,  4b;  Debating  Club  4a. 
4b  ;  Radio  Club  4a. 

"Al”  was  able  to  reel  off  Canadian  French  like  a  native,  but  his 
reel  was  unoiled  when  the  monthly  French  test  approached. 


Alex  Frank 


/W\  / 


Margaret  Fraser 

a  n  99 

Peggy 

‘She  smiled  and  the  shadows  departed.” 


HolcombwStreet  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b,  Secretary  3a;  A.  A. 
/  la,  4b;  Dramatic  Club  3a,  4b,  Secretary  4b,  "Minick”  ;  Leaders’  Corps 

3a,  4b  ;  C.  H.  L.  S.  4a  ;  "Lookout”  Reporter  2a,  Girls’  Sports  Editor  2b  ; 
Business  Board  of  Class  Book  ;  Class  Prophetess.  No  demerits. 

“Peg”  always  has  a  smile  for  everyone.  She  never  seems  to  worry 
about  a  thing  and  is  a  booster  for  anything  connected  with  Weaver. 
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frie 
Herbert  /Freund 

“ Herbie ” 

“Business  is  the  salt  of  life.” 

Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Art-Crafts 
Club  3b,  4b  ;  Boys’  Commercial  Club  3a,  4b,  President  4b. 

“Herbie”,  Weaver’s  perfect  gentleman,  was  a  conservative  fellow. 
Besides  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  our  school  teams  he  was  an  ardent 
worker  as  president  of  the  Boys’  Commercial  Club. 


Rosalind  Friedman 

“ Roz ” 

“Without  a  shadow  of  affectation.” 


Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  4a,  4b ;  Ingleside 
Club  3a,  3b  ;  Art-Crafts  Club  4b ;  Senior  Choir  3a,  4b ;  Girls’  Business 
Club  3a,  4b,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  4b  ;  Honor  Society  4b  ;  Class 
Book  Head  Typist.  Never  tardy. 

Rosalind  is  one  of  those  rare  occurrences — a  woman  with  natural 
wit  and  beauty.  Thus  we  have  an  explanation  of  her  higly  position, 
scholastically  and  socially.  /0 ]^/G  3 


Sylvia  Gaier 


“ Syb ” 


“Perfectly  frank  and  straightforward.” 


Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Choir  2a,  4b. 
Sylvia’s  optimistic  nature  found  favor  among  ,all  of  us. 


'(d 
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p.O' 

1.  r  £ 

Nicholas  Gallicchio,  Jr. 

“Nick” 

‘'Music,  the  blender  of  all  with  Infinite  Harmony.” 

Holcomb  Street  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b  ;  Football 
S<iuad  Ha,  4a. 

Sweet  strains  of  souk  soothingly  flowed  forth  from  “Nick’s”  tune¬ 
ful  trumpet  more  often  than  words  emanated  from  his  unwilling  pen. 


“Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired." 


Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  la ;  C.  H.  L.  S.  3b,  4b,  Secretary  4b  , 
Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb;  Glee  Club  2b,  3b;  Choir  2a,  4b;  Girls'  League 
la,  4b,  Vice-President  4a,  President  4b ;  Class  Book  Editorial  Board ; 
Class  Testatrix. 

Ruth,  the  gracious  lady  who  presided  over  the  Girls’  League  during 
our  last  semester,  attacked  all  problems,  both  large  and  small,  with 
the  same  zeal,  ability,  and  desire  for  thoroughness,  and  won  the 
admiration  of  all  those  around  her. 


Hvman  Glasband 

“Hi” 

"So  voluble  in  his  discourse.” 

Northeast  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  Choir  la,  4b  ;  Glee  Club  2a, 
4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  ’Varsity  Soccer  3b,  4b ;  ’Varsity  Baseball  3b,  4b : 
j  Honor  Society  4b  ;  Editorial  Board.  Never  tardy. 

"Hi”  had  words  for  every  occasion  and  more  besides.  A  certain 
willingness  to  do  a  given  task  and  his  faithfulness  in  his  undertakings 
made  him  a  desirable  friend. 

>/7  '/*  ? 
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/  Albert  Goldenthal 

“AF* 

“Seest  thou  a  man  so  diligent  in  his  business  ?” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club,  Publicity  Committee 
la,  4b;  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb;  Senior  Glee  Club  2a,  4a;  A  Cappella 
Choir  4a,  4b ;  Senior  Choir  2a,  4b ;  "Lookout”  Advertising  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Chairman  “Lookout”  Dance  2b,  3a;  Junior  Usher; 
Honor  Society ;  French  Club  4a,  4b ;  Debating  Club  4a,  4b,  Secretary 
4a ;  Banking  Club,  Vice-President  3b ;  Tennis  Team  lb,  2b,  3b,  4b, 
Manager  3b,  4b  ;  Class  Book  Business  Manager. 

That  "Al”  knew  his  business  was  shown  by  his  capable  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  "Lookout”  and  the  Class  Book.  His  love  of  argument, 
his  irresistible  curiosity,  and  his  firm  belief  in  his  convictions  will 
not  be  readily  forgotten  by  his  classmates. 


Ida  F.  Goldfarb 


"So  didst  thou  travel  in  life’s  common  way. 

In  cheerful  godliness.” 

Northport  High  School,  Long  Island.  Girls’  League  2a,  4b;  A.  A. 
2a,  4b ;  Girls’  Business  Club  4a,  4b  ;  Class  Book  Editorial  Board. 

Ida  is  our  sophisticated  little  traveler.  Her  worldly  knowledge  did 
not  go  to  her  head,  however,  and  she  was  ever  friendly  to  those  who 
knew  her. 


Sam  Goldfarb 

“Goldy” 

"The  stomach  is  a  slave.” 

Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  2b  ;  Boys’  Club  2a,  4b  ;  Choir  2a,  2b. 
Sam’s  insatiable  appetite  caused  him  many  a  day  to  smuggle 
vitamin  X  into  the  English  class.  It  surely  did  help  him  make  up 
bigger  and  better  answers  about  Burke’s  "Speech  on  Conciliation.” 
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William  Goodman 

“Billy” 

‘‘Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare.” 

Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b;  French  Ciub 
4a,  4b.  Never  tardy. 

Better  known  as  Guillaume  Bonhomme,  this  dapper  little  fellow 
with  mischievous  smile  and  laughing  eyes  could  reel  off  his  stuff 
like  a  radio  announcer — when  he  knew  it. 


/ 


Beverly  Gordon 

“ Bev ” 

‘‘I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends.” 

Holcomb  Street  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b;  C.  H.  L.  S.  3a,  4b;  Junior 
Glee  Club  la,  lb  ;  Senior  Glee  Club  2b,  4a.  Treasurer  3a,  3b.  President 
4a  ;  Choir  2a,  4b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b,  Vice-President  4a. 

An  energetic  dynamo,  our  “Bev”  !  Have  you  ever  seen  her  when 
she  wasn’t  in  a  hurry?  A  new  man.  a  new  dress,  or  a  heavy  date 
.  .  .  .  a  flurry,  then  a  hurry,  and  she’s  off ! 


Bennett  Greenberg 

“Ben” 

“Chock-full  of  intellect.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la.  4b;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b,  Vice-President 
3b,  President  4a;  Debating  Club  2b,  4b;  French  Club  2b,  4b,  Vice- 
President  4a,  4b,  Treasurer  4a;  Choir  2a,  4b;  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb; 
Senior  Glee  Club  2a,  4b;  Senior  Orchestra  2a,  3a;  Junior  Usher; 
Tennis  Team  2b,  3b,  4b;  Editor-in-Chief  of  Class  Book.  Never  tardy. 

Bennett  was  from  the  first,  one  of  the  outstanding  members  of 
his  class.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Boys’  Club,  and  his  stellar 
work  on  the  tennis  court  was  on  a  par  with  his  brilliant  school  work. 
The  success  of  the  Class  Book  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 
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Irving  Greenberg 
“Yitz” 

“A  man  without  mirth  is  like  a  wagon  without  springs.” 
Northwest  School. 

Noise  and  “Irv”  are  almost  synonymous.  But  noise  is  invisible, 
while  “Irv”  is  not  only  heard  but  seen  enacting  his  uproarious  antics. 


Jennie  Greenberg 
<  f'i*'  “Red” 

"She  knows  her  man,  and  when  you  rant  and  swear. 

Can  draw  ycu  to  her  with  a  single  hair.” 

Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4a ;  Choir  3a, 
4b;  Girls’  Business  Club  3a,  4b,  Senior  Member;  Junior  Orchestra  la, 
2b  ;  Senior  Orchestra  3a,  4b. 

Winning  a  typing  prize  seemed  to  be  "Jen’s”  main  ambition.  We 
wonder  whether  she  is  going  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  chewing  gum 
which  will  keep  its  flavor  forever. 


Victor  Greenberg 

“Fie” 


"The  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  in  memory  is  to  refresh 
them  with  new.” 


Northwest  School.  Honor  Society  4b ;  Glee  Club  lb,  3b  ;  Choir  lb, 
4b ;  Dramatic  Club  3a,  4b ;  Business  Board  of  Class  Book ;  Boys’  Club 
2b,  4b  ;  A.  A.  lb,  4b ;  Dramatic  Club,  "Birthday  of  the  Infanta",  “She 
Stoops  to  Conquer”,  "Minick”. 

“Vic”  was  always  willing  to  give  both  his  time  and  efforts  to  any 
worth-while  cause,  in  school  or  out.  This  cbaractistic  earned  him  the 
close  friendship  of  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
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Anthony  Guarino  , 

/  ony 

“Some  people  have  a  perfect  genius  for  doing.” 

H.  P.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3b,  4b;  Boys’  Club  4a,  4b;  Glee  Club  4a.  4b; 
Choir  4a,  4b;  Junior  Orchestra  4a,  4b;  Basketball  Team  4a. 

Artistic,  athletic,  amiable  “Tony”  somehow  took  care  of  his  music, 
basketball,  and  fun  successfully. 


iff1 

Robert  Herron 

*  “Bob” 

“Nothing  endures  but  personal  quality.” 

New  Park  Avenue  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ; 
Captain  of  Cross-Country  Track  Team  4a,  4b. 

“Bob”  was  rather  reserved  when  at  school,  but  he  possessed  a 
likable  personality  which  won  him  many  friends.  Under  his  leadership 
the  track  and  cross-country  teams  represented  Weaver  quite  ably. 


/''M 
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Florence  Hilbert 

“Flo” 

“Silent  as  the  moon.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  A.  A.  lb,  4b. 

Although  Florence  always  seemed  quiet  she  was  said  to  have  a 
lot  up  her  sleeve  when  you  got  to  talking  with  her.  The  only  person 
she  ever  confided  in  was  Marcia  Feldman. 
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Marvin  Hoffman 

“Hoofs” 

“There  is  nothing  which  persevering  effort  and  increasing 
and  diligent  care  cannot  overcome.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b,  Executive 
Committee  4a ;  Football  Squad  2a ;  Soccer  Squad  2a,  4a  ;  ’Varsity 
Basketball  la,  4b. 

“Hoofs”,  an  appellation  derived  from  his  number  13  shoes,  was 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  class.  He  was  a  fellow  who  would  never 
say  die.  His  basketball  record  bears  us  out  in  this  contention. 


c/iV 


Mary  Hogan 

“Kid” 

"A  quiet  unassuming  person.” 


s  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  “Lookout” 
Editorial  Board  2a,  2b  ;  C.  H.  L.  S.  4b. 

Mary  worked  hard  both  in  school  and  in  the  Northwest  Branch 
Library,  where  she  presided  as  librarian  after  school. 


Jean  Hollister 


“Dignity  in  every  gesture.” 

Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Ingleside 
Club  2a,  4b,  President  4a  ;  Choir  3a,  4b. 

Jean,  the  serious,  quiet,  self-possessed  Senior,  is  an  ideal  proof 
that  at  Weaver  we  have  girls  who  command  respect. 


ft 
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Catherine  Homelson 

“Kitty” 

“I  went  on  my  way  with  a  merry  heart.” 


H.  P.  H.  S.  A.  A.  la,  3b  ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  Glee  Club  la,  lb. 
Catherine  is  our  picture  of  unassuming  individuality.  A  sympa¬ 
thetic  smile  from  her  is  what  we  appreciate  most. 


h  \r^ 
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Beatrice  Hubbell 

“Bee” 

“A  most  winsome  expression.” 

Warren  Harding  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Girls’  League 
4a,  4b ;  Girls’  Business  Club  4a,  4b ;  A.  A.  4a,  4b. 

Beatrice  proved  her  excellent  good  judgment  by  coming  to  Weaver 
just  in  time  to  graduate  with  the  noble  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
Class  of  1932B. 


John  Hussey 


“Johnny” 


“Keep  your  mouth  and  keep  your  friend.” 


St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b;  A.  A.  la,  4b; 
Boys’  Commercial  Club  2a,  4b  ;  Sophomore  Executive  of  Boys’  Commer¬ 
cial  Club  2a. 

The  quiet -spoken  John  worked  diligently  and  devotedly  in  the 
interests  of  the  Boys'  Commercial  Club.  In  doing  so  he  more  than 
made  up  for  his  deficient  supply  of  ready  conversation. 
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Jacob  Jaffe 

“Jack” 

“Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit.” 

Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4a  :  Boys’  Club  la,  3a,  4a  ;  Choir  2a, 
4b  ;  Glee  Club  3a,  4b,  Secretary  3b,  4b ;  “Lookout”  Editorial  Board  2a, 
Business  Board  lb,  4b,  Assistant  Business  Manager  4a,  Business  Mana¬ 
ger  4b  ;  Weaver  Baseball  Squad  3b  ;  Reception  Committee. 

We  can’t  recall  a  time  when  “Jack”  had  time  hanging  heavily  on 
his  hands.  If  he  wasn’t  rushing  around  digging  up  subscriptions  for 
the  “Lookout”,  it  was  something  equally  important.  “Jack”  certainly 
has  the  making  of  a  business  executive. 


“Toddy” 

“Thou  speakest  aright,  I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Leaders’ 
Corps  3a,  4b ;  Ingleside  Club  2a,  4a. 

“Can’t  stop  now.  Sorry  I'm  in  a  hurry.”  That’s  quite  natural 
for  Florence  lately.  Goodness  knows  where  she  is  always  headed  for, 
but  she  certainly  is  always  on  her  way. 


P*  > 

Marion  Joseph 

“Sid” 

“Speech  is  great,  but  silence  is  greater." 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  2a,  4b;  Ingleside  Club  2a,  4b;  Girls’ 
League  lb,  4b. 

Marion  was  always  quiet  and  shy,  but  she  was  considered  a  jolly 
and  favorable  companion  to  those  who  knew  her  well. 
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Samuel  Jurman 

“Cun  ponder" 

■'I  have  found  you  an  argument. ” 


Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la.  4b;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b;  Member  of 
’Varsity  Football  Squad. 

“Sammy"  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  “chem”  class  was  so 
enjoyable,  for  his  decidedly  in-apropos  remarks  and  his  attempts  to 
prove  that  our  text-book  was  wrong,  provided  many  interesting 
moments. 


Clara  Kaplin 

“Great  truths  are  portions  of  the  soul.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A. ;  Girls’  Business 
Club  3b.  4b. 

Clara  could  always  talk  a  great  deal,  but  whatever  she  said  was 
sure  to  be  true.  We  think  that  she  hopes  to  open  a  dress  shop  when 
she  graduates  ;  we  judge  this  from  her  ability  as  a  dressmaker. 


/  A 


Ann  H.  Katz 

“ Angel  Face" 

‘A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay 


Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Girls’  Business  Club, 
Secretary  3a,  4b ;  Senior  Glee  Club  2a,  4b,  Treasurer  4a  ;  Senior  Choir 
2a,  4b;  A.  A.  la.  2b,  4b;  “Lookout”  Typing  Board  4a;  Ingleside  Club 
2a,  4a  :  Class  Book  Typist. 

Ann  had  very  nimble  fingers  on  the  typewriter,  and  according  to 
various  reports,  nimble  feet  on  the  dancing  floor. 
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Helen  Katz 

“Speech  is  the  index  of  the  mind.” 

Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b,  Senior  Member  4b ; 
German  Club  4a,  4b  ;  A.  A.  lb,  3a. 

Although  incessantly  talking,  Helen  did  have  some  brains.  The 
male  fishes  were  caught  by  her  “line”  and  looks. 


^4* 


Frank  Kavitsky 

“Far  from  mortal  cares  retreating.” 


Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b. 

Frank  was  cne  of  those  care-free  fellows,  who.  strangely  enough, 
got  along  well.  Though  he  didn’t  spend  much  time  studying,  he 
nlways  amazed  the  teachers  by  pulling  through  with  some  surprisingly 
high  marks. 


\ 
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Esther  King 


“With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do." 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  Business  Club  3a,  4b ;  Girls’  League  la. 
4b ;  A.  A.  la,  2b. 

Esther  was  outstanding  in  nothing,  but  consistent  in  everything. 
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Benjamin  Kleinman 

“ Bennie ’ 

‘There  is  no  truer  truth  obtainable 
By  man,  than  comes  of  music.” 

Northwest  School.  Boys’  Commercial  Club  2b,  4b,  Vice-President 
4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b  ;  Business  Board  of  Class  Book. 

"Bennie”  was  a  very  quiet  boy  whose  excellent  work  in  business 
made  him  well  known  among  the  business  pupils.  We  have  heard 
that  his  piano  playing  with  his  orchestra  is  above  the  ordinary. 


7 

Jennie  Kondrasky 

“Jen" 

“So  poured  she  out  the  liquid  music  of  her  voice.” 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind.  Girls’  League. 

Jennie’s  powerful  alto  voice  kept  her  section  of  the  choir  from 
fading  away  many  a  time.  She  was  also  able  to  remember  more 
things  pertaining  to  her  studies  than  we  had  a  chance  to  forget. 


0^ 


Gertrude  Labell 


“Cert" 

•Happy  am  I,  from  care  I’m  free.” 


Northeast  School.  H.  P.  H.  S.  A.  A.  la,  2b  ;  Girls’  League  lb.  4b 
Girls’  Business  Club  3a,  4a. 


"Gertie”  firmly  believed  that  "all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy,”  and  so  that  she  might  not  become  dull,  she  spent  most  of 
her  time  while  at  Weaver  having  a  good  time. 
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Anthony  LaPenta 

itrri  59 

1  ony 

“You  reply,  as  is  your  custom,  in  few  words.” 

Bulkeley  High  School.  Boys’  Club  3b,  4b  ;  A.  A.  3b,  4b. 

Anthony  was  one  who  observed  the  proverb  “Speak  not  unless  you 
are  spoken  to”.  When  called  upon  in  class,  however,  he  showed  that 
being  unprepared  was  a  fault  with  which  he  was  not/ even  remotely 


George  M.  Laschever 

“Red” 

“There’s  hair.” 

School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  3a  ;  Football 

“The  Great  Geggy”  modestly  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  most 
remarkable  biped  alive.  “Red”  was  successfully  active  in  many  fields, 
in  fact,  so  many  that  we  suspect  his  studies  were  frequently  neglected. 


fU. 


Lillian  Lasker 

“Lil” 

“Facing  life  with  resolute  purpose.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Upper  Choir  2a,  4b ; 
C.  H.  L.  S.  4b ;  Girls’  Business  Club  3b ;  A.  A.  la.  Never  tardy. 

Lillian  was  determined  to  succeed  in  all  her  enterprises,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  might  have  been. 
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Thomas  Lavinio 

«T  „  *» 

1  omm y 


“I  add  this,  also,  that  natural  ability  without  education  has  oftener 
raised  man  to  glory  and  virtue,  than  education  without  actual  ability.” 


Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b  ;  Basketball 
Squad  la,  4b;  Basketball  ’Varsity  Team  2a,  4b. 

“Tommy”  was  an  able  member  of  the  school  basketball  team. 
Though  he  was  not  so  skillful  in  the  use  of  books,  he  was  a  hard  man 
to  stop  on  the  basketball  floor. 

l(i*  qo 
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Grace  Lay 

“Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love.” 

Holcomb  Street  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  2b ;  Girls’ 
Business  Club  3a,  4b ;  Senior  Choir  3a,  4b ;  Senior  Glee  Club  3a,  4b ; 
Ingleside  Club  2a,  2b. 

Grace’s  silent  and  bashful  nature  won  a  great  deal  of  favor  while 
in  school.  The  opposite  sex  did  not  attract  her  attention  at  all,  but 
her  interest  was  involved  in  the  Schedule  Room  and  Library. 


George  Lebetkin 

"He  is  beneficent  who  acts  kindly,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  another’s.” 

Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la.  4b ;  Senior  Choir 
2a,  4b  ;  Debating  Club  4b. 

George  was  one  person,  who,  to  our  knowledge,  never  refused  to 
do  anyone  a  favor.  Perhaps  this  explains  his  popularity  among  the 
boys  with  whom  he  associated. 
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“Who  is  Sylvia;  what  is  she?” 


Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  2a,  4b. 

Sylvia  possessed  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  trait  which  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  change  from  some  others.  This  characteristic  may  bring  her  fame 
and  fortune  as  it  did  to  “Garbo.” 


Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b;  Boys’  Club  la,  3a,  4b;  ’Varsity 
Soccer  3b,  4b ;  Editorial  Board  cf  Class  Book. 

"Irv”,  with  his  interesting  quips  and  anecdotes,  could  lend  color 
to  any  discussion.  In  this  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  Vermillion 
sweater. 


Gertrude  Levine 

uerl 

“There  studious  let  me  sit.” 


Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  lb,  4a,  4b ; 
C.  H.  L.  S.  4a,  4b  ;  Senior  Member  of  Executive  Board.  No  demerits. 

Gertrude  is  one  of  the  few  students  who  studies  sincerely  and 
listens  attentively  in  class.  She  is  the  type  of  pupil  a  teacher  likes 
to  have. 
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Lillian  Beverly  Levitsky 

“Lit” 

“And  read  their  history  in  a  nation’s  eyes.” 

Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  lb,  2a. 

Lillian  could  always  give  any  history  teacher  an  intelligent  argu¬ 
ment.  She  was  generally  seen  at  the  political  meetings  outside  of 
school.  We  wonder  why  ? 


Tf 


“A  fig  for  care,  and  a  fig  for  woe.” 


Northeast  School.  Ingleside  Club  2a,  2b ;  Girls’  Business  Club  3a, 
4b  ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  A.  A.  3a,  4a  ;  Reception  Committee. 

Evelyn  had  a  way  all  her  own  for  finding  and  staying  on  the 
wrong  side  of  her  teachers,  but  apparently  she  never  minded  it,  for 
at  almost  any  time  she  could  be  seen  talking  and  laughing  at  top  speed. 


J  ..n  J 

^  N 


Ethel  Libman 

“Eth” 

“Oft  she  has  helped  me  at  the  pinch  of  need.” 


Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b;  Ingleside  Club  2a; 
A.  A.  4b.  No  demerits,  never  tardy. 

Ethel  always  seemed  able  to  give  you  help  .on  almost  any  subject 
and  most  of  this  valuable  information  was  preserved  in  a  little  black 
notebook  which  she  always  had  with  her. 
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Samuel  Lindenberg 

“Sam” 

“He  knew  himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.” 

Northeast  School.  Art-Crafts  Club  3a,  4b ;  “Lookout”  Board  3a, 
3b ;  Boys’  Glee  Club  2a,  4b,  Treasurer  3a ;  A  Cappella  Choir  4a.  4b ; 
Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Choir  2a,  4b ;  Junior  Glee  Club  la, 
lb.  Never  tardy. 

When  it  came  to  singing,  Sam  was  in  his  element  with  a  spirit 
that  was  “molto  vivace”.  He  certainly  was  an  asset  to  the  Glee  Club. 


William  Lindsay 

“Bill” 

“The  tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them.” 


Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Senior  Choir 
2a,  4b  ;  Boys’  Glee  Club  3a,  4b  ;  Honor  Society  3b,  4b  ;  Junior  Usher ; 
Editorial  Board  of  Class  Book  ;  ’Varsity  Soccer  Team  3a,  4a. 

Whether  down  in  the  bookroom  or  up  at  the  mimeograph  machine, 
“Bill”  was  an  expert  manipulator.  His  industry  and  efficiency  will 
surely  get  him  somewhere. 


Charles  Lombardi 

“Charlie” 

“A  very  pleasant  fellow  ” 


Northeast  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  Choir  4a,  4b ;  Glee  Club 
2a,  2b;  Football  Team  3a,  4a;  Basketball  Squad  4a. 

Here  comes  “Charlie”  down  the  hall,  saying  hello  to  almost  every¬ 
one.  His  sunny  disposition  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
quarterback  on  Weaver’s  championship  football  team  made  him  a  very 
popular  young  man. 
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David  Lovell 

/  '  a)  “Uncle  Dave ” 

“Skill  to  do  comes  of  doing.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b  ;  Soccer  Squad 
4a ;  Senior  Choir  2a,  4b ;  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb ;  Class  Book 
Editorial  Board. 

“Dave”  was  a  welcome  gloom-chaser  with  his  unfailing  sense  of 
good  humor  and  boyish  fun.  His  keen  interest  in  mechanics  and  all 
handicraft  promises  success  in  the  world  of  science  and  invention. 


7 
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Esther  Lund 

“Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  l'etired.” 

Middletown  High  School.  Girls’  League  4a,  4b ;  A.  A.  4a,  4b. 
Esther  was  a  shy  girl  whom  few  of  us  got  to  know  really  well, 
but  the  few  who  did  know  her  felt  they  had  gained  a  true  friend. 


Helen  Lurk 

“Come,  sing  now,  sing,  for  I  know  you  sing  well.” 

Northwest  School.  Honor  Society  4b ;  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb ; 
A.  A.  la,  2b ;  Senior  Choir  2a,  4b ;  Senior  Glee  Club  2a,  4b ;  Girls’ 
League  2b,  4b ;  C.  H.  L.  S.  3b,  4b,  Executive  Member  4a ;  Art-Crafts 
Club  4a,  4b. 

Whenever  you  saw  Helen  she  had  a  big  stack  of  books  from  which 
she  actually  studied.  She  is  very  much  interested  in  music. 
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Rose  Dorothy  Macaluso 

'  “Happy” 

“Gentle  of  speech,  beneficent  of  mind.” 

Girls’  Business  Club  3b,  4b  ;  Ingleside  Club  3a,  3b  ;  Choir  ;  Glee  Club 
4a,  4b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  lb,  3b. 

Rose  with  her  short,  wavy  hair  and  radiant  smile,  always  had  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  winner,  a  soothing  word  for  the  loser,  and  a 
kind  word  for  everyone. 


ii-y 
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Sylvia  Madorsky 

Syb” 


“Good  service  is  a  great  enchantment.” 

Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Ingleside 
Club  2a,  2b  ;  Pianist  in  Orchestra  4a,  4b  ;  Pianist  for  Boys’  Glee  Club 
4b  ;  Pianist  for  Freshman  Choir  la  ;  Typist  for  “Lookout”  4b. 

Sylvia,  good-natured  and  full  of  fun,  was  a  piano  player  of  un¬ 
equalled  skill,  but  her  accomplishments  by  no  means  ended  here,  for 
she  showed  excellent  salesmanship  ability  when  it  was  time  to  have 
our  pictures  taken. 


Anthony  Marramarco 

“Tony” 


“When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ?” 


Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  2a,  4b ;  A.  A.  2a,  4b. 

“Tony”,  the  crooner,  could  not  quite  harmonize  with  his  studies. 
He  must  have  celebrated  his  graduation  with  melodious  howls  of 
ecstasy. 
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Clifford  McGuire 

“Cliff” 

“Neat,  but  not  finical.” 


Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Junior 
Orchestra  la ;  Senior  Orchestra  lb,  3a ;  Boys’  Commercial  Club  3a,  3b. 


Well-dressed,  sociable  “Cliff”  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  feminine 
beauty,  and  was  in  turn  admired  by  many  female  hearts. 


9 


Joseph  F.  McHenry 

“Mac” 


‘With  his  hair  on  end.” 


Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  High  School.  Boys’  Club  2a,  4b ; 
’Varsity  Football  3a,  4b. 

“Mac”  had  a  finger  in  Hartford  High’s  football  pie  last  season. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  Jerry  Cruncher  haircut,  his  maroon- 
colored  sweater,  and  his  coat  of  many  colors. 


Melvin  B.  Mednick 

“Lefty” 

“We’re  born  to  be  happy,  all  of  us.” 

Arsenal  School.  Boys’  Club ;  A.  A.  la,  4b. 

Melvin’s  chief  claim  on  fame  is  grounded  on  the  classic  remarks 
he  was  wont  to  utter  innocuously  in  that  incubator  of  embryonic 
alchemists,  the  “chem”  class. 
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Milton  Mehlman 

“Milt” 

“Courtesy  wins  women.” 

Northeast  School.  Choir  2a,  4b ;  Glee  Club  2a,  4b ;  Boys’  Club 
la,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Circulation  Board  of  “Lookout”  3a,  4a,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  of  “Lookout”  4b ;  Football  Squad  3a,  3b. 

Although  Milton  was  not  very  well  known  among  the  boys  he  was 
popular  with  the  girls  on  the  south  side  of  227.  He  was  very  active 
in  canvassing  for  the  “Lookout”,  and  in  this  capacity  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 


Helen  M.  Meister 

“ Polly  Moran” 

“She  is  chock-full  of  fun.” 


Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Choir  4a,  4b ;  Girls’ 
Business  Club  3b,  4b. 

First  we  hear  her  and  then  we  see  her  !  Nevertheless  we  may  see 
Helen  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  some  day,  as  she  certainly  is 
getting  enough  practice  exercising  her  V(jcal  chords  /in  the/  gymnasium 
lockers.  ity  V/  //  / Q  % 


Gladys  Miller  ' 

“Clad” 

“Woman,  to  women  silence  is  the  best  ornament.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  2a,  4b. 

Gladys  took  school  as  a  matter  of  fact.  She  was  engaged  more 
in  her  interests  outside  of  school. 
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Henry  A.  Moran 


“It  is  the  part  of  great  minds  to  prefer  moderation  to  excess.” 

Arsenal  School.  Art-Crafts  Club  2a,  4b ;  Hi-Y  Club  4a,  4b ;  Boys’ 
Club  la,  lb,  3a,  3b,  4a,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  2a,  2b,  4a,  4b ;  Debating  Club 
4a,  4b. 

Friends  of  the  unostentatious  Henry  knew  him  as  a  moderately 
diligent  fellow.  Through  a  pair  of  neat  spectacles  he  looked  with 
tranquility  upon  a  world  which  knew  not  his  genius  for  things 
geometrical. 


James  Morris 

“It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  be  silent.” 

Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b  ;  Art-Crafts  Club  ;  Inter-High 

Art. 

James  must  be  a  genius  bursting  with  knowledge,  if  the  above 
words  are  true,  for  throughout  the  last  four  years  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  silence. 


0 


Alice  L.  Murphy 

“Al” 

‘A  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound.” 


Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  lb,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Choir  4a, 
4b ;  Ingleside  Club  4b ;  French  Club  3b,  4b ;  Class  Book  Typist. 


“Al”  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  which,  unfortunately,  she  dis¬ 
played  only  for  those  who  knew  her  well.  Many  an  afternoon,  she 
was  seen  typing  diligently  for  members  of  the  faculty  and  for  our 
Class  Book. 
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p  &  '  j 


Kallman  Nashner 


“A  flash  of  intelligence.” 

Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4a;  A.  A.  la,  4b;  Debating 
Club  4a,  4b ;  Dramatic  Club  3a,  4b. 

“Cal”  was  only  mediocre  in  most  of  his  subjects,  but  rose  to 
infinite  heights  in  English  class,  where  he  always  earned  the  favorable 
comments  of  the  teacher. 


Holcomb  Street  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  Senior  Choir  2a,  4b  ; 
A.  A. 


Marguerite  did  not  associate  much  with  her  classmates  but  rather 
kept  aloof.  She  was  distinguished  by  her  queenly  demeanor  and 
aristocratic  bearing. 


Amelia  Peters 

‘Millie 


“We  are  taken  by  neatness.” 


Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b ; 
Club  2a,  4b. 

This  demure  girl  always  appeared  to  be  neatly  dressed, 
due  in  some  measure  to  her  remarkable  dressmaking  ability. 


Ingleside 
This  was 
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Earl  Peterson 

“Mike” 


"Some  men  take  to  business.” 


Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  3a,  4b ;  A.  A.  2a,  4b. 

"Mike”,  having  decided  that  the  grocery  business  did  not  present 
a  wide  enough  field  for  the  full  development  of  his  talents,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  furthering  of  Hartford’s  reputation  as  an 
insurance  city. 


fiyo***^  ^  '  p(, 

benjamin  Phelps 


“T  wirier” 

"Our  hope  is  in  heroic  man.” 


Northeast  School.  A.  A.,  President  4a,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ; 
Baseball  Team,  Captain  la,  4b  ;  Football  Team,  Captain  3b  ;  Basketball 
Team,  Captain  3b. 

“Twirler”  was  the  heavy  artillery  of  Weaver  athletics.  His 
sharp-shooting  on  the  basketball  floor,  his  bayonet  thrusts  off  tackle, 
and  his  sizzling  cannon-balls  to  opposing  batters  earned  him  the  unique 
position  of  holding  three  athletic  captaincies. 


Salvatore  Piacente 

“Sal” 

A  Jy  v 

"A  mind  of  penetrating  keenness.” 

Arsenal  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  2b ;  Senior  Glee 
Club  2a,  3b  ;  Choir  2a,  4b  ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b,  Secretary  4a,  President  4b  ; 
French  Club  3a,  4b,  President  4b;  Debating  Club  4a,  4b;  Junior 
Usher ;  Honor  Society  3b,  4b,  President  4b ;  Ring  Committee ;  Soccer 
Team ;  Exchange  Editor  of  “Lookout”  2b,  Assistant  Editor  3b ;  Edito¬ 
rial  Board  of  Class  Book  ;  Valedictorian. 

Among  other  intellectual  accomplishments,  “Sal”  could  translate 
Virgil  faster  than  "Pod”  could  ask  questions.  Thus,  the  classicists  of 
the  class  were  daily  seen  in  a  huddle  around  his  desk  at  8.15  a.  m. 

Llb 


r 
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Elizabeth  Piccola 

“Betty” 

“Yet  lovely  in  your  strength.” 


Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Girls’ 
Leaders  Corps  3a,  4b ;  Ingleside  Club  2a,  4b,  President  4b. 

“Betty”  was  the  envy  of  all  of  us  girls  when  it  came  to  athletics, 
for  she  could  do  with  ease  and  grace  what  we  didn't  dare  attempt. 


V 


Max  Pickman 

“Pick” 

“Dispatch  is  the  soul  of  business.” 


Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  2b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Choir  2a, 
4b  ;  Freshman  Glee  Club  la,  lb  ;  Senior  Glee  Club  2a,  4b. 

Max  seemed  always  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  especially  at  2.01  p.  m. 
Such  temporal  economy  certainly  shows  that  he  will  be  a  good  business 
man. 


Leon  Podorowsky 

“Wings” 

“  ’Tis  not  how  well  an  author  says. 

But  ’tis  how  much  that  gathers  praise.” 

Northwest  School.  Honor  Society  4a,  4b ;  Debating  Club  4a,  4b, 
Vice-President  4b ;  French  Club  3b,  4b ;  Choir  3a,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ; 
Boys’  Club  la,  4b;  Glee  Club  3a,  4b;  Junior  Orchestra  la,  2a;  Junior 
Glee  Club  la,  lb;  Junior  Usher;  Class  Historian. 

We  wonder  what  Weaver  will  be  like  without  “Pod”  and  his 
bulging  brief  case.  This  orator  stopped  many  a  meeting  of  the  Debat¬ 
ing  Club  by  reading  sheets  of  his  flowery  oratory  penned  in  his 
inimitable  hieroglyphics.  Generally  speaking,  “Pod”  was  —  generally 
speaking. 
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Ida  C.  Rabinowitz 

“Perseverance  is  bitter,  but  its  fruit  sweet.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b;  A.  A.  2a,  4a;  Senior 
Choir  2b,  4b  ;  Glee  Club  2b,  4b,  Libi-arian  3b  ;  Girls’  Business  Club  3a, 
4b ;  A  Cappella  Choir  4b. 

Ida  was  always  determined  to  succeed,  and  if  there  is  any  girl 
who  is  going  to  do  it,  we  can  all  truthfully  say  that  Ida  will. 


P< 


A 

Marion  J.  Ramsden 

‘Skilled  in  the  graces  of  conversation.” 


Holcomb  Street  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Girls’ 
Leaders  Corps  2a,  4b,  Secretary  3b ;  Dramatic  Club  3b,  4b ;  Choir  3a, 
4b ;  Girls’  Business  Club  3b  ;  Ingleside  Club  2a,  3b  ;  Ring  Committee. 

Marion  doesn’t  talk  the  first  ten  minutes,  as  she  isn’t  there  much 
before  then.  The  energy  is  employed  to  good  advantage  in  prize 
speaking  contests  and  in  using  the  need! 
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Myron  Raphael 

“Mary” 


“Be  merry,  if  you  are  wise.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  Debating 
Club  4a,  4b ;  Weaver  Boys’  Commercial  Club  3a,  4b,  Secretary  4a ; 
Humor  Editor  of  “Lookout”  4b ;  Testator. 

“Mary”  was  always  ready  to  do  his  bit  when  it  came  to  supplying 
entertainment.  In  his  varied  repertoire,  he  included  female  impersona¬ 
tions,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  his  nickname. 


i  V  /v  u 


Bernard  Rapoport 

“Rap” 

■  “My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is.” 

Holcomb  Street  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b;  A.  A.  2a,  4b;  French 
Club  2b,  4b  ;  Honor  Society  4a,  4b  ;  Debating  Club  4a,  4b,  Secretary  4b  ; 
Junior  Usher;  Assistant  Editor  of  Class  Book. 

Bernard  has  the  happy  faculty  of  always  supplying  facts  on  any 
subject  upon  demand.  His  keen  mind  is  especially  proficient  in 
mathematics. 


“A  smile  that  glowed  celestial  rosy  red.” 


H.  P.  H.  S.  Girls’  League  2a,  4a ;  A.  A.  2a,  4b ;  Leaders’  Corps 
4b  ;  Baseball  and  Soccer  Teams  3a,  4b  ;  Ingleside  Club  2a,  4b. 

Even  on  a  rainy  day.  Marguerite’s  winning  smile  and  sweet  nature 
make  things  appear  sunny.  She  is  a  good  person  to  have  around  on 
off  days. 
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Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Choir  2a, 
4b  ;  Ingleside  Club  3a,  3b  ;  Girls’  Leaders  Corps  3a,  4b  ;  Dramatic  Club 
3a,  4b,  “Minick”  4b ;  Class  Book  Typist. 

“Jo”  with  her  rich  alto  voice  singing  those  “Mammy”  songs  in  her 
inimitable  way,  brightened  up  many  a  dull  moment  for  us,  and  her 
impersonations  of  “Lula”,  the  colored  maid,  brought  applause  as  well 
as  laughter  from  the  audience. 


“Unseemly  haste.” 


Northeast  School.  Girls’  League ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Choir ;  Ingleside 
Club.  Never  tardy. 

Hilda  is  very  quiet  around  the  school,  but  she  steps  out  on  the 
wings  of  Mercury,  when  once  behind  the  wheel  of  her  car. 


* 


Elsie  Rosenberg 

“Shrimp'’ 

“By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled.” 


Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Ingleside 
Club  2a,  4b,  Vice-President  4b ;  Girls’  Leaders  Corps  3a,  4b,  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  4a,  4b ;  Choir  2a,  4b ;  Glee  Club  2a. 

Elsie  is  a  good  example  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  for  she  can 
beat  almost  any  boy  in  sports.  She  wishes  there  were  only  two 
periods  a  day — lunch  and  gym. 
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Yetta  Rosenthal 

“Pal” 

"Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew.’’ 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Ingleside  Club  la,  2b ; 
Choir  la,  4b  :  A.  A.  la,  3b ;  Girls’  Business  Club  3a,  4b. 

Yetta  without  a  piece  of  gum  in  her  mouth  was  never  seen.  She 
always  considered  the  thirty  minutes  from  8.10  to  8.40  sufficient  time 
to  do  her  previous  night’s  homework. 


c 


■L 


i<f. i 


Fay  Rubin 

“Those  curious  locks  so  aptly  twined.” 


Holcomb  Street  School.  Choir  2a,  3b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  French 
Club  4a,  4b  ;  Honor  Society  3a,  4b. 


Although  she  was  very  modest  about  her  knowledge  in  different 
subjects,  Fay  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  intelligentsia 
of  our  class.  She  was  also  the  leader  of  the  trio  of  girls  who  managed 
to  survive  and  enjoy  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and  Ovid. 


Israel  Rubin 

“ Izzy ” 

"Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm, 
the  true  parent  of  genius.” 

Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  2b ;  A.  A.  la,  2b. 

Israel  was  a  quiet  and  retiring  chap,  in  keeping  with  his  diminu¬ 
tive  size.  He  impressed  us  as  a  hard  worker,  however,  and  his  lack 
of  stature  was  compensated  for  by  his  good  nature  and  his  indus¬ 
triousness. 
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Sidney  Rudy 

“ Commissioner 


“Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie  the  hidden  soul  of 


harmony.” 


Northwest  School.  Senior  Choir  2a,  2b;  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  2b; 
Junior  Orchestra,  Concertmaster  4b;  Inter-High  Orchestra  2b,  4b; 
Debating  Club  4a,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b. 

“Sid”  had  a  faculty  for  producing  sweet  music  with  his  violin. 
He  even  went  the  renowned  Orpheus  one  better,  for  at  times  he  seemed 
to  have  played  himself  into  a  trance. 


¥/f3  ‘r 

Vivian  Rulnick 

“ Viv ” 

“Many  charming  qualities.” 

Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Choir  2a, 
4b  ;  Dramatic  Club  3b,  4b ;  German  Club  4a,  4b. 

Her  charm,  enthusiasm,  and  understanding,  make  a  personality 
that  is  irresistible.  “Viv”  is  keenly  dramatic  in  nature  as  was  proved 
by  her  performance  in  “Minick”. 


Francis  Rutledge 

“Tur  key” 

“More  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  Hi-Y  Club 
4a,  4b. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  echoes  of  “Turkey’s”  warlike 
cries  fade  from  the  corridors  of  Weaver.  “Franco’s”  visage  was 
enough  to  thrill  the  heart  of  any  lover  of  the  shamrock. 
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Melvin  Rutt 

“Mel” 

“Full  of  business.” 


Northwest  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Soccer  Team 
3b,  4a  ;  Commercial  Club  4a,  4b. 

“Mel”  earned  the  congnomen  “Bullfrog”  because  of  some  of  his 
vocal  outbursts ;  he  also  aspired  to  noble  honors  on  the  soccer  field. 
He  occupied  a  place  in  that  mammoth  trade  mart  of  the  salesmanship 
class. 

'tartly 


Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  2a,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  2a,  3b  ;  Former 
Secretary  of  Banking  Council,  President  of  Banking  Council  4a.  No 
demerits. 

Frances  has  artistic  ability  and  is  very  ambitious  as  regards  her 
piano  playing.  She  is  practical,  also ;  she  is  hardly  less  ambitious  to 
make  her  room  100%  in  banking. 


Ruth  Schomacher 

“A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Chairman  Scholarship 
Committee ;  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Senior  Choir  2b,  4b ;  Junior  Glee  Club  la, 
lb  ;  Senior  Glee  Club  4a,  4b  ;  A  Cappella  Choir,  Assistant  Choirmaster 
4b  ;  Dramatic  Club  3a,  4b  ;  Honor  Society  3b,  4b  ;  German  Club  4a,  4b. 

This  fair  young  lady,  always  calm  in  moments  of  perturbation,  is 
eager  to  aid  in  emergencies.  Because  of  her  friendly  simplicity,  she 
is  well  liked  both  by  the  students  and  the  faculty. 
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Pearl  Schulman 


"You  know  I  say  just  what  I  think,  and  nothing  more.” 


Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  :  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Circulation 
Board  of  “Lookout”  3b ;  Business  Board  of  Girls’  Business  Club  4a. 

Whenever  Pearl  voiced  her  opinion,  you  could  be  sure  she  had 
thought  it  out  herself,  and  had  not  taken  someone  else’s  word.  Her 
greatest  interest  seemed  to  center  around  American  Democracy,  and 
as  a  result  she  was  chosen  to  represent  Weaver  i /  /he  League  of 
Nations  Contest. 


■jura* 


Manuel  Seigal  f  e  j 


‘Manny' 


‘A  cheerful  look  makes  a  dish  a  feast.” 


Lawrence  Street  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b. 
"Manny”  was  the  person  to  seek  when  gloom  seemed  to  become 
oppressive.  His  ready  smile  and  radiant  good  nature  were  a  sure 
cure  for  depressed  spirits. 


Society  4a,  4b ;  C.  H. 
Club  3a,  3b. 


Fannie  Shapiro 

“Fan^ 

“A  good  converser.” 

Girls’  League  2a,  4b ;  A.  A.  3a,  4a  ;  Honor 
L.  S.  4a,  4b ;  Senior  Choir  2a,  3a ;  French 


Fannie  seems  to  forget  that  she’s  in  school  the  first  ten  minutes. 
She  keeps  all  those  around  her  amused  by  her  sportiveness. 
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Mary  Shaw 

“Quiet  people  are  welcome  everywhere.” 

Northwest  School.  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb;  Senior  Choir  2a,  4b; 
Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Honor  Society  4b. 

Although  Mary  is  quiet  and  studious,  she  is  not  lacking  in  humor. 
She  ought  to  be  congratulated  as  the  first  girl  of  the  Latin  group 
to  receive  a  hard-earned  ten. 


Mollye  Mae  Sholkovitz 


“This  girl  is  quiet,  shy,  but  courteous.” 


Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Ingleside  Club  2a,  4b ; 
A.  A.  2a,  4b  ;  Choir  2a,  4b.  Never  tardy. 


Mollye  and  Hilda  were  good  pals.  Mollye  was  said  to  light  up  the 
dark  corners  only  outside  of  school. 


A 


“Blest  with  that  charm,  the  certainty  to  please.” 

Arsenal  School.  Choir  2a,  4b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Ingleside 
Club  2a,  4b.  Never  tardy,  no  demerits. 

That  her  hair  is  woman’s  crowning  glory  certainly  is  true  with 
Alice,  for  her  shiny  black  hair  caused  many  a  girl  to  look  at  her  own 
with  despair.  Alice,  however,  concentrated  on  trying  to  be  pleasant 
to  everyone. 
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“Silence  is  a  true  friend  who  never  betrays.” 

Arsenal  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Welfare  Committee  of 
Girls’  League  2a,  2b;  Business  Club  3a,  4b;  Ingleside  Club  3a,  4b; 
Typing  Board  of  “Lookout.” 

Mona,  a  conscientious,  quiet  girl  never  mixed  in  much  with  the 
rest  of  the  class,  but  nevertheless  was  liked  by  both  her  classmates 
and  the  faculty. 


L 


Muniss  Silver 

“Monny" 

“I  have  found  you  an  argument,  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find 
you  an  understanding.” 

Northwest  School.  Junior  Glee  Club  lb;  Senior  Glee  Club  2a,  3b; 
Senior  Choir  2a,  3b ;  Senior  Orchestra  2a,  4b ;  Inter-High  Orchestra 
2b,  4b  ;  French  Club  3a,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  Debating 
Club  4a. 

Muniss  was  among  the  talented  musicians  in  our  number.  His 
opinions  were  usually  quite  contrary  to  those  held  by  his  fellows  and 
he  enkindled  many  a  furious  argument  with  his  theories. 


Simon  R.  Sinnreich 

“ Kudel ” 


"Be  calm  in  arguing ;  for  fierceness  makes  error  a  fault, 
and  truth  discourtesy.” 


Northwest  School.  Honor  Society  4a.  4b;  Junior  Usher  3b;  Debat¬ 
ing  Club  4a,  4b  ;  Boys’  Club  3a,  4b  ;  A.  A.  3a,  lb  ;  German  Club  4a,  4b, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer  4a,  President  4b  ;  Track  Team  3b,  4b  ;  Cross- 
Counti'y  Team  4a ;  Dramatic  Club,  “The  Queen’s  Husband”,  “She 
Stoops  to  Conquer”  ;  Class  Prophet. 

“Si”  was  the  class  candidate  for  the  title  of  world’s  fastest  talker. 
Whether  reading  Latin  or  expounding  the  merits  of  a  local  photog¬ 
rapher,  his  “line”  gushed  forth  with  amazing  rapidity.  However, 
he  usually  said  something  when  he  spoke. 
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0 

/ 

Molly  Smith 

“A  countenance  which  beautifully  expressed  a  deep  interest 
in  all  things  good.” 

New  Park  Avenue  School.  C.  H.  L.  S.  3a,  4b ;  Dramatic  Club 
3a,  4b  ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  President  of  C.  H.  L.  S.  4b. 

Molly  is  a  very  fine  and  intelligent  girl,  renowned  for  her  beauty 
of  expression  and  thought  in  themes.  She  is  an  original  thinker  and 
has  a  beautiful  philosophy  of  life. 


\ 


Hyman  Sobel 

1  win 

“An  irrepressible  youthfulness  of  heart.” 


Northeast  School.  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  A.  A.  la,  4b. 

Neither  in  the  features  of  his  physiognomy  nor  in  the  character¬ 
istics  of  his  nature  was  Hyman  able  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
brother.  His  eyeglasses  were  his  only  betrayer. 


Morris  Sobel 

“ Twin ’ 

“Beaming  with  good  humor.” 


Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  lb ;  Boys’  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  3a,  4b  ;  Junior  Glee  Club  la. 


Like  his  brother,  Morris  was  adept  at  commercial  work,  golf,  and 
making  friends. 


l 
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At^yi 

fMose^Soloway 

*  55 

t/op 

“A  fine  judgment  in  discerning  art.” 

Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b :  Boys’  Club  la,  4b ;  Inter-High 
Art  Club  4b,  President  4b  ;  Art-Crafts  Club  2b,  4b. 

Commercial  artistry  will  no  doubt  advance  with  great  strides  once 
‘-Moe”  joins  its  ranks.  His  works  of  art  were  in  great  demand  by  the 
clubs,  dance  committees,  et  cetera  of  Weaver. 


Louis  Stein 

“Louie’ 

“Exhausting  thought  and  living  wisdom  with  each  studious  year.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Boys’  Club  2a,  4b  ;  Junior  Usher  ; 
French  Club  3b,  4b,  Secretary  4b  :  Honor  Society  3b,  4b,  Vice-President 
4b ;  Debating  Club  4a,  4b,  President  4a,  4b ;  Tennis  Team  lb,  2b,  3b, 
4b,  Manager  2b,  Captain  4b  ;  Orator. 

The  words  of  wisdom  which  Louis  spoke  and  wrote  gave  evidence 
of  a  keen,  philosophic  mind.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  for  his 
fine  scholarship  record.  His  oratorical  ability  is  explained  by  the 
surname  of  “Cicero”. 


Howard  Stock 

“Howie” 

Northwest  School.  Choir  2a ;  Boys’  Club  la,  3b ;  A.  A.  la,  4a ; 
Weaver  Band  2a,  Reorganized  Band  2b  ;  Reception  Committee. 

“Howie”,  the  class  playboy,  was  quite  an  accomplished  noise 
maker  with  his  drums  and  his  wit.  His  obstreperous  vocalizing  often 
drove  the  pupils  frantic,  but  Weaver  will  surely  miss  him  when  he 
leaves. 
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Sylvia  Suwalsky 

“ Sister ” 

‘‘Then  to  Sylvia  let  us  sing.” 

Arsenal  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b,  Publicity 
Committee  4a ;  “Lookout”  Typist  3a ;  Ingleside  Club  2b,  3b ;  Girls’ 
Business  Club  3b,  4b. 

Sylvia  was  quiet  by  nature,  but  was  noticed  while  passing,  because 
of  her  jet  black  hair  and  unusual  strut. 


Hans  Thorner 


“Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence.” 

Bulkeley  School,  New  London.  A.  A.  la,  lb;  Boys’  Club  3a,  4b; 
Boys’  Commercial  Club  3a,  4b ;  German  Club  4a,  4b.  Treasurer  4b ; 
Honor  Society  3a,  4b. 


Hans  possessed  the  rare  qualities  of  being  an  individual  thinker 
and  a  conscientious  worker.  Though  he  spoke  little,  his  thqjnes  served 
as  an  outlet  for  his  ideas. 


A' 

i/uj* 3 
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Morris  Tulin 

‘'Monkey” 

“It’s  the  little  things  that  count.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b  :  Choir  2a,  4b ; 
Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb  ;  Senior  Glee  Club  2a,  3a  ;  Assistant  Manager 
Basketball  3a ;  Assistant  Manager  Baseball  3b ;  Sports  Editor  of 
“Lookout”  4b ;  Soccer  Squad  3b,  4a. 

Morris  frequently  incited  the  ire  cf  his  roommates  by  his  numerous 
petty  questions  in  history  class.  Perhaps  this  propensity  for  details 
aided  his  reports  of  sport  news  in  the  “Lookout.” 
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-jL 

Asundie  Vallera 

“Val” 

“The  eye  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul.” 

Northwest  School.  Girls’  League  la,  4b. 

Asundie’s  dark  sparkling  eyes  belied  her  quiet  exterior,  revealing 
Neapolitan  emotion  and  depth  of  feeling. 

i 


Helen  Viaculis 

/ 

“Her  smile  is  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  seen.” 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind.  Girls’  League  4a,  4b. 

Helen’s  cheerful  “Good  morning”  and  the  smile  that  always 
accompanied  it  gave  us  the  right  boost  with  which  to  start  the  day. 


Alfred  Vinetsky 

“Al” 

“The  matter  is  in  capable  hands.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b;  Boys’  Club  2b,  3b;  ’Varsity 
Soccer  Team  ;  French  Club  3a,  4b ;  Debating  Club  4a,  4b ;  Honor 
Society  4b  ;  Golf  Team  4b.  Never  late,  no  demerits. 

“Al’s”  ability  on  the  soccer  field  was  only  out-done  by  his 
efficiency  in  the  classroom.  His  ability  to  answer  nearly  any  question 
put  to  him  aroused  the  admiration  and  envy  of  many  of  his  class¬ 
mates. 
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Leon  Vogel 

“He  that  hath  knowledge,  spareth  his  words.’’ 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Boys'  Club  la.  4b. 

Leon  was  one  of  those  unique  fellows  who  never  ventured  an 
opinion  until  he  was  fairly  sure  he  was  right.  His  amateur  geological 
work  outside  of  school  is  indicative  of  a  deep  interest  in  that  subject. 


i 


1 


Ruth  W allack 

“ Rut  hie' ’ 

fair  hair,  for  she  excels  all  women  in  the 
magic  of  her  locks.’’ 


James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York.  Girls’  League  3a,  4b; 
A.  A.  2a,  4b  :  Choir  2b.  4b  ;  Girls’  Business  Club  3a,  4b  ;  Girls’  Leaders 
Corps  3a,  4a. 

The  swish  of  silk  and  clatter  of  high  heels  always  announced  the 
arrival  of  light-hearted  Ruth.  In  spite  of  this  happy-go-lucky  spirit 
of  hers,  she  showed  she  had  some  seriousness  in  her  when  she  proudly 
displayed  her  results  from  cooking  class. 
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Pauline  P.  Warshawsky 

‘Wanly” 

“Busy  as  a  bee.’’ 


I  I  y  q  / 


Northeast  School.  Choir  2a,  4b;  Junior  Glee  Club  la,  lb:  Senior 
Glee  Club  3b,  4b;  A  Cappella  Choir;  C.  H.  L.  S.  4a;  A.  A.  la,  4b; 
Honor  Society  3b,  4b:  Girls’  Leaders  Corps  3b,  4b;  Girls’  League  la, 
4b,  Chairman  Music  Committee  4a,  4b ;  Girls’  Business  Club  3a,  4b, 
Executive  Committee  4a  ;  “Lookout”  Circulation  Board  2a.  2b,  Typist 
4a ;  Class  Historian.  Never  late. 


Pauline’s  nimble  fingers  helped  to  brighten  up  many  a  social 
activity  at  school.  How  she  managed  to  do  so  many  things  outside  of 
school  and  still  get  the  marks  she  did  was  one  thing  we  couldn’t 
figure  out 
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Saul  Weber 

“ Shooter ” 


“It  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  excellence  to  maturity.” 

Club  la,  2b,  4a ;  Tennis 


Northeast  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Boys’ 

Squad  3b ;  Soccer  Squad  4a.  Never  tardy. 

“Shooter”  had  great  hopes  of  becoming  a  good  tennis  player.  He 
could  be  found  at  the  courts  or  in  his  back  yard  practicing  his 
“cannonball”  serve.  Did  tennis  help  him  get  along  with  the  feminine 
P.  G.’s  ? 


Gertrude  Weiner 

“ Gertie ” 

“God  gives  all  things  to  industry." 

H.  P.  H.  S.  German  Club  4a,  4b ;  Girls’  League  4a,  4b ;  A.  A. 
4a,  4b. 

Gertrude  has  been  with  us  only  a  year,  but  has  impressed  us  as 
industrious,  and  more  musical  than  talkative. 


Helen  S.  Welch 

“Dick” 

argued  high,  she  argued  low.” 


St.  Joseph’s  School ;  H.  P.  H.  S.  Girls’  League  la,  3b ;  A.  A.  la, 
4b  ;  Ingleside  Club  2b,  4b  ;  Girls’  Leaders  Corps  4a,  4b. 

Helen,  we  often  felt  should  have  been  a  boy,  for  she  could  out¬ 
shine  any  one  of  them  at  his  own  game  and  enjoy  doing  it.  She 
seemed  in  her  glory,  however,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  argument. 
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John  R.  Williams 

“ Jack ” 

“Never  idle  a  moment,  but  thrifty  and  thoughtful  of  others.” 

Northwest  School.  Junior  Usher  3b  ;  Freshman  Glee  Club  la,  lb  ; 
Junior  Orchestra  la,  lb;  Senior  Orchestra  2a,  4b;  Senior  Choir  3a,  4b; 
French  Club  4a,  4b ;  Dramatic  Club  4a,  4b,  Vice-President  and  Treas¬ 
urer  4b,  “Minick”,  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer” ;  Inter-High  Orchestra 
3a,  4b  :  Honor  Society  3b,  4b,  Secretary  4b  ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b  ;  A.  A. 
la,  4b  ;  Debating  Club  4a,  4b  ;  Track  Team  3b  ;  Class  Treasurer.  Never 
late,  no  demerits. 

Considering  the  fact  that  “Jack”  was  always  busy  with  a  flood  of 
outside  activities  and  that  his  school  work  was  of  high  grade,  much 
credit  is  due  him.  His  pleasing  qualities,  moreover,  made  him  a 
popular  classmate. 


Joseph  J.  Wise 

“Ricardo  Cortez ” 


“Sing  away  sorrow,  cast  away  care.” 


H.  P.  H.  S. 

Although  care-free  “Joe”  slipped  up  on  his  studies,  he  was  in  a 
class  by  himself  as  an  athlete.  Many  Weaverites  wished  that  “Joe” 
had  had  the  time  to  give  his  services  to  the  baseball  and  basketball 
teams. 


Anna  Yacavone 

“A  happy-go-lucky  person  is  she.” 

Northwest  School.  A.  A.  la,  4b ;  Girls’  League  la,  4b ;  Art-Crafts 
Club  la,  4b.  Never  tardy. 

Anna  always  took  the  opposite  stand  in  nearly  all  points  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  won — sometimes.  It’s  all  right,  Anna.  Be  individual. 
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Esther  Yanofsky 

“ Peanuts " 

“Have  your  sunshine.” 


Northeast  School.  Girls’  League  2a,  3b ;  A.  A.  4a ;  Choir  3b,  4b ; 
Business  Club  4a,  4b  ;  Dramatic  Club  4a,  4b. 


Esther’s  diminutive  stature  clearly  was  the  cause  of  her  fitting 
nickname.  However,  she  was  thoroughly  enjoyable  company  to  have 
nearby  when  gloom  or  boredom  threatened. 


Gordon  Young 

“ Steve r’ 

Northwest  School.  Football  Squad  la,  2b ;  Class  Marshal  ;  Boys’ 
Club  la,  2b  ;  A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Football  Championship  Team  1932. 

On  the  gridiron,  Gordon  was  known  as  the  fighting  terror  of 
Weaver,  but  he  became  a  tame  Beau  Brummel  when  in  the  company 
of  the  fair  sex.  “Steve”  acquired  that  rugged  physique  in  the  wild 
and  woolly  forests  of  Maine. 


Jack  D.  Zaiman 


“Toil  is  the  true  knight’s  pastime.” 


.  .  r  ^  .Northeast  School. 

Publicity  Director  4b; 

’  .  P^M^Jack  was  a  famil 

I  ambitious  cub  report 

StfgBK 


Northeast  School.  Debating  Club  4a,  4b ;  Boys’  Club  la,  4b, 
A.  A.  la,  4b  ;  Glee  Club  2a,  4b  ;  Choir  2a,  4b. 
familiar  sight  at  all  school  activities,  for  he  was  the 
reporter  of  a  local  newspaper.  Many  front  page 
to  you.  Jack  ! 
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Hannah  Zitser 

i .  A  JJ 

Ann 

“I  live  in  a  crowd  of  jollity.” 

H.  P.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3a,  3b ;  Girls’  League  3b,  4a :  Ingleside  Club 
3a  ;  Girls  Business  Club  3b  ;  Reception  Committee. 

We  wonder  whom  “Anne’s”  chums  are  always  teasing  her  about? 
This  pleasant  Miss  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  class,  but  she  has  made 
many  friends  with  her  jolly  and  pleasant  disposition. 
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CLASS  NIGHT  PROGRAM 


Tuesday  Evening,  June  21,  1932 


Address  of  Welcome 
Song . 


Oration . 

Clarinet  Solo 

Essay . 

Song . 


. Manuel  Burness 

. The  Class 

Words  and  Music  by  Pauline  Pearl  Warshawsky 

. Louis  Stein 

. _ . John  Rodney  Williams 

. Gladys  Gertrude  Bronstein 

. The  Class 

Words  and  Music  by  Albert  Goldenthal 


History  and  Prophecy . Pauline  Pearl  Warshaivsky,  Leon  Podoroivsky, 

Margaret  Alice  Fraser ,  and  Simon  Rudel  Sinnreich 

Violin  Solo — “Le  Loir”  ( Gounod ) . Sidney  Stuart  Rudy 

Accompanist,  Sylvia  Madorsky 

Will . Ruth  Evelyn  Gladstein  and  Myron  Raphael 

School  Song . The  Class 

Words  and  Music  by  Rosalind  Feldman,  1924B 


GRADUATION  PROGRAM 


Thursday  Evening,  June  23,  1932 

Invocation 

Intermezzo,  by  Bizet — The  Orchestra 


Salutatory . Mildred  Fleishman 

The  Small  Store  Goes  to  the  Wall . Manuel  Burness 

The  Hypnotism  of  Propaganda . Helen  Alpert 

Can  the  League  Stand  the  Test? . Leon  Podoroivsky 


On  the  Bayou,  by  White — The  Orchestra 


Beyond  the  Billboards . John  Rodney  W'illiams 

The  “Cons”  of  the  Installment  Plan . Pauline  Pearl  Warshaivsky 

Shall  Faith  Fear  Science? . Louis  Stein 

V  aledictory . Salvatore  Sylvester  Piacenle 

Rakoczy  March,  Hungarian  Melody— The  Orchestra 


Presentation  of  Diplomas 


. By  a  Member  o)  the  Board  of  Education 

Prize  Awards 
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Address  of  VC^el 


come 


Parents,  Teachers,  and  Friends: 

Long  ago  and  far  away  there  lived  a  man  whose  wisdom  had  become  a  by-word, 
whose  riches  dazzled  even  the  wealthy,  and  whose  kindness  and  hospitality  were 
unequalled.  From  near  and  far,  sages  sought  his  wisdom;  masters  of  untold 
fortunes  came  to  pay  him  homage. 

It  is  said  that  in  his  mansion  was  a  large  wooden  chest  of  simple  construction, 
which  he  pointed  out  to  all  his  visitors  saying,  “Here  is  neither  gold  nor  other 
worldly  treasure,  but  it  holds  my  most  precious  possession.  The  contents  no  one 
can  buy  or  sell,  neither  can  it  be  stolen.  It  is  an  abstract  thing,  yet  beside  it  the 
most  glittering  gem  1  possess  is  dull  and  all  my  wisdom  is  a  bubble.” 

His  listeners  were  puzzled,  but  finally  one  who  was  bolder  than  the  rest, 
ventured  to  ask  what  this  marvelous  treasure  was.  All  gathered  about  the  sage 
with  eagerness,  and  after  some  hesitation,  he  opened  the  chest,  and  behold — within 
was  but  a  sheet  of  paper  with  names  inscribed  upon  it.  Holding  it  high  above  the 
heads  of  his  guests  he  cried  two  words,  “My  Friends /” 

Tonight,  we  feel  our  wealth  equal  to  his,  and  our  happiness  far  greater,  for 
we  have  attained  our  graduation — the  completion  of  four  years  of  study  and  friendly 
relations.  To  some,  it  will  mean  the  entrance  into  the  industrial  world;  to  others 
it  will  mean  a  successful  stepping-stone  to  higher  learning  and  education;  but  to 
all,  it  will  mean  a  greater  opportunity  for  forming  more  pleasing  friendships. 

As  we  are  about  to  sever  our  affiliations  with  Weaver  High,  we  leave  this 
beautiful  school  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  pride  and  sorrow — pride  in  our  teachers 
and  schoolmates,  and  sorrow  at  leaving  an  institution  which  has  taught  only  the 
finest  in  education  and  ideals.  But  we  signalize  the  end  of  our  attempt  by  Class 
Night,  a  traditionally  humorous  occasion. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  find 
enjoyment  in  our  entertainment.  Let  us  all  be  one  large  group  of  friends,  with 
mirth  and  amity  reigning  supreme-  So,  in  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1932B,  I  cordially 
welcome  you  to  our  Class  Night  exercises. 


MANUEL  BURNESS. 
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Words  and  Kusic 
Pauline  P.  Warshawsky 
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1.  Our  Weaver  High  so  true,  good-hye  we  say  to  you. 

2.  Although  we  soon  shall  part  you'll  e'er  be  in  our  heart 
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The  happy  days  we've  spent  here  will  he  to  us  forever  dear. 
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10'  we'll  he  gone  for  long,  we'll  sing  your  praise  in  song, 
This  class  Thirty-two  B  gives  its  one  prophecy 
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So  all  come  near  to  give  a  oheer  for  We aver  High.  Together-- 
That  honors  yours  shall  not  he  few.  The  best  for  you  forever. 
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Weaver,  our  praise  to  you.  Weaver  so  fine  and  true. 
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Symbol  of  loyalty  we  Just  must  shout  in  glee. 
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Your  hand  leads  us  no  more  as  it  hid  done  before. 
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Though  we  must  leave  her  nest  she's  ours,  the  test! 
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Oration 


THE  CITY  WITH  A  SOUL 


OME  time  ago  I  was  going  on  a  short  journey.  As  the  train  pulled 
out  of  Hartford,  a  manly-looking  young  fellow  with  a  countenance 
glowing  with  health  dropped  down  in  the  seat  beside  me  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Gee,  but  I’m  happy!” 

“Why  all  this  joy?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  I  came  down  here  from  the  country  to  get  a  job  and  I  expected  I  would 
have  to  wait  around  several  days;  but  while  I  was  standing  in  line  today,  I  was 
told  to  fall  out  and  report  for  work  next  Monday  morning.  I  can't  understand  it.” 

It  was  easily  explained.  The  young  man  bore  in  his  honest  face  and  sturdy 
figure  the  evidences  of  wholesome  upbringing.  A  touching  leave-taking  would  be 
enacted  in  another  farm-house.  They  would  be  sending  this  lad  from  the  fireside 
with  their  prayers,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  down  to  the  city  to  be  part  of  the 
great  industries.  What  would  the  city  do  in  return  for  this  splendid  boy?  Would 
it  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  enjoy  life  honorably?  Would  it  send  back  a  reassuring 
answer  to  the  question  that  would  be  always  in  the  minds  of  his  parents,  “Is  our 
son  safe?”  According  to  a  late  estimate,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  young 
people  migrate  annually  from  farms  to  cities,  bringing  with  them  the  vigorous 
bodies,  the  habit  of  work,  and  the  social  traits  of  the  countryman;  but  we  know 
that  much  too  often  our  cities  prove  the  ruin  of  these  fine  young  men  and  women. 
The  problem  is  even  more  acute  with  the  city-bred  youth  who  are  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  the  city  all  through  their  childhood. 

Cities  are  forever  boasting  of  their  population,  their  bank  clearances,  their 
post  office  receipts,  their  building  permits,  their  miles  of  paved  streets,  and  the 
surprising  tonnage  of  their  manufactured  wares-  In  the  pursuit  of  physical  bigness, 
however,  the  well-being  of  the  people  is  oftentimes  neglected.  To  overcome  this  glar¬ 
ing  defect  in  modern  urban  life,  we  need  understanding,  far-sighted,  sympathetic 
cities — cities  with  souls. 

The  city  with  a  soul  will  reduce  sordidness,  peril,  and  misery  to  the  minimum. 
It  will  rejoice  not  in  physical  expansion  or  material  opulence  so  much,  as  in  life 
being  made  secure  and  comfortable  for  the  common  people;  in  the  ample  provision 
of  schools,  libraries,  and  playgrounds;  in  the  unrelaxed  vigilance  of  the  protectors 
of  life;  in  modern  housing  and  hospital  conditions;  in  the  shielding  of  young  people 
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from  organized  vice  and  contaminating  amusements;  and  in  the  prompt  repression  of 
all  forms  of  lawlessness  and  viciousness,  whether  in  the  slums  of  society’s  outcasts  or 
in  the  palaces  of  society’s  shameless,  speedy  pace-setters. 

Some  cities  have  made  a  start  in  the  direction  of  providing  not  only  for  the 
material  welfare  of  their  inhabitants,  but  also  for  their  menial  and  spiritual  growth. 
Philadelphia’s  municipal  forum  provides  the  best  music  and  lectures  for  a  small  fee. 
In  Akron,  Ohio,  the  leading  industries  have  done  much  to  enable  the  workmen  to  own 
their  own  homes.  Boston  can  be  proud  of  Ford  Hall,  dedicated  to  Sunday  night 
discussion  and  free  speech  by  all  races  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  a  clean,  cheerful,  daily  newspaper,  carrying  no  defilement  into  the 
American  home.  Many  cities  are  beginning  to  follow  the  lead  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
in  the  new  residential  sections,  of  which  modern  land  planning  and  modern  architec¬ 
ture  have  produced  attractive  apartments  with  pleasant  surroundings  at  low  rentals. 
Although  New  York  and  Chicago  are  two  of  the  worst  cities  in  America,  still  they 
show  signs  of  improvement.  Chicago  has  Hull  House  and  the  Dawes  Hotel  for  those 
down  and  out,  and  in  New  York  there  is  the  Straus  milk  foundation,  the  bread  lines, 
and  the  volunteer  commission  of  engineers  and  economists  who  have  set  out  to  study 
how  life  in  the  poorer  districts  may  be  improved.  We  could  go  picking  out  the  best 
features  of  each  city  in  the  United  States.  We  know  it  is  indeed  necessary  for  every 
city  to  adopt  all  the  finer  ideas  which  are  being  introduced  here  and  there. 

M  oreover,  the  great  business  of  a  city  with  a  soul  is  to  preserve  the  soul — the 
stuff  of  the  city — the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  comprise  the  citizenry  of  tomorrow. 
Institutions  like  Forsythe  Dental  Dispensary  in  Boston,  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
teeth  of  the  poor  children,  Cincinnati’s  municipal  university,  making  it  possible  for 
its  children  to  progress  from  kindergarten  to  college  degree  under  city  auspices,  and 
the  municipal  pools  constructed  by  many  cities  are  the  type  of  developments  which 
are  an  influence  for  good  in  the  lives  of  the  younger  generation. 

The  city  with  a  soul  can  be  built  only  by  a  citizen  with  a  soul — hundreds  and 
thousands  of  him — a  citizen  above  self-seeking,  thinking  continually  of  what  he  can 
put  into  his  city,  not  what  he  can  get  out  of  it.  Fathers  and  mothers  must  catch  the 
rhythm  of  a  consecrated  citizenship  and  keep  in  step  with  all  the  comrades  of  the 
common  good.  By  precept  and  example  they  must  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  com¬ 
ing  citizens  that  passion  for  their  city  that  evoked  from  the  youth  of  Athens  that 
wonderful  pledge  of  fealty,  “I  will  never  bring  dishonor  or  disgrace  upon  my  city 
through  any  act  of  mine.  I  will  fight  for  the  sacred  ideals  and  standards  of  my  city 
and  I  will  respect  and  obey  her  laws.  Thus  in  all  ways  will  1  seek  to  transmit  my 
city  greater,  more  beautiful,  and  better  than  it  was  transmitted  to  me.” 

LOUIS  ST  El  V- 
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“  VITTLES 


1 1 


X-PRESIDENT  ELIOT  of  Harvard  related  a  story  of  how  one  day  in 
spring  he  was  walking  along  a  beautiful  country  road,  admiring 
the  scene.  Everything  seemed  so  quiet  and  peaceful  that  he  began 
to  ponder  on  the  advantages  of  country  life  over  city  life — the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  natural  appreciation,  the  conduciveness  of  silence  to 
intellectual  study,  and  the  freedom  from  the  corruption  of  city  life.  Inhabitants  of 

such  a  place,  he  thought,  should  have  discovered  the  secret  of  happiness.  Just 

then  an  old  woman  of  about  four-score  and  ten  was  passing  by.  It  occurred  to 
Eliot  that  one  so  venerable  must  have  absorbed  much  wisdom.  He  stopped  her 

and  asked  her  what  had  given  her  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life.  The  question  was 

so  sudden  that  she  was  quite  non-plussed.  She  pleaded  that  a  reply  to  his  inquiry 
required  thought  but,  if  he  would  return  the  next  day,  she  would  have  an  answer 
for  him.  Upon  his  return  on  the  morrow,  he  found  her  in  an  enlightened  mood. 
“Well,  sir,”  she  announced  naively,  “there  ain’t  nothing  I’ve  enjoyed  as  much  as 
my  ‘vittles’.” 

And  yet  this  response  was  not  so  simple  as  it  may  seem.  A  whole  life  of 
experience  and  a  whole  day  of  thinking  had  brought  her  to  the  conclusion  that  food 
was  one  of  the  most  wholesome  pleasures  in  life.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize 
how  important  a  part  our  sense  of  taste  plays  in  our  existence?  The  French  nation, 
one  of  the  most  artistic  peoples  of  the  world,  have  recognized  the  fine  art  which 
cooking  may  be.  Their  chefs,  who  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success  in  their 
chosen  work,  receive  unbelievable  salaries  and  recognition.  Americans,  even  though 
they  do  not  give  the  culinary  art  so  much  attention,  find  pleasure  enough  in  their 
food.  Mention  a  juicy  steak,  smothered  in  onions,  fluffy  mashed  potatoes,  and 
fresh  green  asparagus  and  see  how  many  men  will  not  be  interested.  He  was 
truly  a  sage  who  said,  “The  way  to  a  man’s  heart  is  through  his  stomach.” 

Our  great  American  holiday,  Thanksgiving,  is  centered  around  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  With  what  joy  the  family  helps  Mother  assemble  the  great  meal!  And 
when  the  table  is  finally  loaded,  waiting  to  be  demolished  by  the  joyous  group, 
how  appetizing  it  all  looks.  Truly  it  is  a  picture  of  harmonious  coloring  to  tempt 
the  brush  of  an  artist  and  the  palate  of  an  epicure — the  bursting  turkey  filled  to 
overflow  with  a  rich,  tasty  stuffing  reposing  in  a  sea  of  brown  gravy;  the  glowing 
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ruby  cranberry  sauce;  the  sweet  potatoes  rich  in  their  orange  fragrance;  and  the 
pumpkin  pie  with  its  autumnal  beauty. 

The  mention  of  pies  brings  to  my  mind  a  very  alluring  sight,  a  bakery  window. 
The  flaky  pies  under  their  topping  of  cocoanut  surrounded  by  the  dainty  chocolate 
cakes  present  a  perfect  blend  of  spongy  gold  and  icy  brown;  the  French  pastries, 
the  aristocrat  of  them  all,  lord  it  all  over  the  other  delicacies;  the  simple  apple 
pie  reposes  humbly  in  a  corner;  and  the  fresh-baked  loaves  of  bread  beside  the  hot 
cross-bun,  send  out  an  aroma  promising  other  delights  within.  Such  fragrance  is 
enough  to  break  down  the  strongest  resistance.  Even  a  young  lady  who  has  solemnly 
vowed  to  omit  unnecessary  snacks  between  meals  might  fervently  exclaim,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  desire,  “Let  us  eat  today,  for  tomorrow  we  diet!” 

Today,  since  slim  figures  are  the  vogue,  American  women  have  become  calory¬ 
conscious.  Did  you  know  that  one  chocolate  cream  contains  the  same  number 
of  calories  as  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lettuce?  Based  on  the  fact  that  2500  calories 
is  the  number  necessary  for  daily  consumption,  all  kinds  of  regimens  have  been 
evolved.  There  is  that  famous  18-day  diet  whereby  for  18  days  one  eats  very  little. 
On  the  19th  day  one  celebrates  and  starts  eating  heavily  again.  The  hoped-for 
result  of  this  self-denial  is  a  slim,  sylph-like  form.  Just  think  of  all  the  pleasure 
given  up  to  satisfy  the  decrees  of  Dame  Fortune.  For,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove, 
there  is  pleasure  in  eating. 

I  have  heard  that  there  is  something  on  the  market,  at  present,  which  will 
tend  to  take  away  this  enjoyment  from  our  lives.  Already  scientists  have  discovered 
a  way  of  producing  little  pellets,  each  of  which  contains  a  specific  amount  of  food 
value.  In  time,  when  the  process  is  perfected  and  brought  before  the  public  in  a 
strenuous  manner,  we  shall  take  perhaps  one  pellet  for  breakfast,  two  for  lunch, 
and  perhaps  three  for  dinner.  A  fine  state  of  affairs  this  will  be!  No  more 
steaming  muffins  fresh  from  the  oven  to  greet  and  warm  one  on  any  icy  morning; 
no  more  cool  salads  to  help  one  bear  Old  Sol’s  rigid  treatment  in  the  summer  time; 
no  more  delightful  midnight  trips  to  the  pantry  for  a  ham  sandwich.  Instead,  all 
there  will  be  to  warm  one  on  a  cold  morning  is  a  pellet;  to  stop  the  midnight 
gnawing,  only  a  pellet.  Another  one  of  life’s  pleasures  sacrificed  to  the  exacting 
demons  of  Speed  and  Efficiency! 

GLADYS  BRON  STEIN. 
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WORDS  AND  MUSIC.  ALBERT  GOLDENTHAL 
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WE  OWE  TO  THEE. 
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History  and  Prophecy 

PART  I 

Scene — Inner  Sanctuary  of  an  Astrologer  s  Office. 

Time — Any  Morning,  1947,  Fifteen  Years  After  Graduation. 

HEN  curtain  opens  we  see  a  room  in  which  there  are  chairs,  a  desk, 
a  telescope,  star  charts,  files,  books,  and  atlas.  Professor  Simon  I. 
Predictem  (Simon  Sinnreich)  rushes  into  the  room  in  his  street 
clothes.  He  starts  putting  on  parts  of  a  costume  consisting  of  a 
robe,  a  turban,  and  whiskers.  Pauline  and  “Peggy”  come  in  soon 
a  stack  of  letters  and  are  followed  by  Leon,  who  is  ladened  with 
volumes.  They  all  greet  each  other  casually  and  busy  themselves  around  the  office 
arranging  certain  things.  Bell  rings. 

Prof.  Predictem  ( still  dressing) — “Pauline,  see  who  that  is.  I  am  not  entirely 
dressed,  and  I  don’t  want  anyone  to  see  me  like  this.  They  want  their  money’s 
worth,  and  we  aim  to  please.” 

Pauline  ( walks  out  and  quickly  returns) — “Manuel  Burness  awaits  without.” 

Professor — “Without  what?” 

Pauline — “Without  his  moustache.” 

Professor  (to  Leon) — “Look  up,  Burness.” 

Peggy — “Oh,  professor,  he  sent  us  a  letter  yesterday.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  he  should  go  into  the  mail  order  business.  Leon  looked  up  his  past 
yesterday.” 

Leon — “Here  it  is.  ( Picks  up  card)  Very  popular,  President  of  class,  and 
President  of  clubs.” 

Peggy  (to  Professor) — “Don’t  forget  to  mention  stars.  He  may  catch  on.” 

Professor  (to  Pauline) — “Take  this  down.  (Dictates)  'By  the  worthy  signs 
of  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion,  it  is  shown  that  thou  shouldst  print  thy  picture  as  an 
enticing  letterhead  on  the  advertising  mail.’  That’ll  get  him  plenty  of  customers.” 

Leon — “But,  Professor,  this  is  a  male  business.” 

Professor  (to  Pauline) — “Give  him  that  message.  That  will  be  $75  for  twenty- 
five,  words.” 

Pauline  (Walks  out  with  message  and  returns  with  money.  She  gives  it  to  the 
Professor  and  then  opens  a  letter  ivhich  she  scans) — “Here’s  a  letter  from  ‘Sal’ 
Piacente.  Remember  him?  What  a  student!  His  homework  passed  through  more 
hands  than  there  were  straws  in  the  lunchroom.  (To  Leon)  What  was  his  average?” 


after  carrying 
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Leon — “93  for  four  years.  That  certainly  was  a  class,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ever  to  go  to  Weaver.  And  to  think  we  were  all  members  of  it!”  ( They  all  sigh 
and  resume  occupations .) 

Peggy  {opens  a  letter  and  exclaims) — “The  dear!” 

Simon — “Who?  Me?” 

Peggy  ( withering  glance ) — “It’s  from  my  little  niece.  She’s  invited  me  to  her 
grammar  school  graduation.  I  can’t  believe  that  child  enters  high  school  next  fall!” 

Leon — “Well,  I  hope  she  doesn’t  make  all  the  mistakes  we  did.” 

Pauline — “Do  you  remember  how  we  tried  the  elevator?” 

Leon — “And  knocked  on  classroom  doors,  and  were  fooled  by  the  proverbial 
pie  check  and  pay-for-knife  gags?  As  freshmen  we  all  had  our  ideal  Senior,  but 
when  we  became  Seniors  our  childish  fancies  had  been  long  disillusioned.” 

Pauline — “Professor,  remember  when  you  broke  the  non-tardiness  record  by 
being  late  four  times  a  week?” 

Professor — “And  do  you  remember  the  first  week  when  ‘Buddy’  Bower  and 
‘Davy’  Lovell  couldn’t  eat  because  they  weren’t  told  their  daily  story  as  an  induce¬ 
ment?” 

Peggy — “Well,  I  was  looking  over  my  old  stock  of  Lookouts  and  the  only 
Freshman  news  was  entitled  ‘Hand  Books  and  Advice  Copiously  Distributed  to 
Freshmen’.” 

Leon — -“Ah,  the  next  issue  contained  real  good  news.  It  announced  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Fox,  superintendent  of  the  building.” 

Pauline — “Weaver  always  did  seem  to  be  the  favorite  haunt  of  Cupid.” 

Leon — “By  the  way,  Louis  Stein  made  the  tennis  team  then  and  didn’t  lose  a 
match.  He  gave  our  class  a  good  start  for  the  Freshman  year.” 

Professor — “Wait  a  second,  now,  we  have  1932  back  letters  to  lake  care  of. 
We’d  better  hurry  and  finish  them.” 

Pauline  ( reads  from  letter) — “Leon  Vogel  asks  in  what  walk  of  life  he’ll  make 
a  success.” 

Peggy — “Professor,  let’s  make  him  the  champion  gate-crasher.” 

Professor — “He  had  higher  ideals.  Let’s  make  him  champion  pole-sitter.” 

( Picks  up  letter )  Well,  according  to  this  letter,  Helen  Katz  is  still  the  same  feline." 

Peggy — “What  do  you  mean?” 

Professor — “K-A-T-Z.  Wake  up!” 

Pauline  ( reading  from  letter) — “Here’s  one  from  Muniss  Silver,  the  eminent 
physician.  He  asks  our  advice  as  to  his  choice  of  a  nurse  from  the  following  appli¬ 
cants:  Sylvia  Madorsky,  Virginia  Banning,  Mona  Silver,  and  Sylvia  Suwalsky.” 

Professor — “Since  he  plays  the  saxophone,  tell  him  to  take  the  pianist.  They 
will  harmonize.” 

Peggy — “Here’s  a  letter  from  ‘Izzy’  Rubin.  What  will  happen  to  him?” 

Leon — -“Just  a  minute.  I’ve  got  his  card.  Here  it  is.  He  was  born  under 
Aries.  This  makes  him  a  natural  teacher  and  leader,  and  one  who  succeeds  in 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  People  born  under  the  same  phenomena 
are  not  especially  deft  with  their  heads,  but  are  original  and  are  successful  inventors. 
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Ambitious,  they  engage  in  large  undertakings  and  either  rush  them  through  or  fail 
utterly.  They  may  be  relied  upon  for  quick  fulfillment  of  plans,  hut  they  lack 
caution  and  are  too  self-confident." 

Professor — “He  will  get  a  job  as  an  installment  collector  in  the  next  newspaper 
office  to  open  in  Hartford." 

Peggy — “Evelynne  Levy  wants  to  know  if  her  novel  entitled  ‘Keep  Him  in  His 
Place’  will  be  a  success.” 

Professor — “Yes,  if  she  practices  what  she  preaches.” 

Pauline — “Ira  Davison  asks  what  he  should  name  his  pawn  shop.”  ( All  go 
into  deep  thought.) 

Professor — “Tell  him  Tkie’  David  &  Son,  Brokers  to  the  Broke.” 

( Bell  rings,  Pauline  goes  out  and  returns.) 

Pauline — “Bennett  Greenberg  is  here.  He  says  he  wants  to  see  the  Professor." 

( Simon  puts  on  heard  and  goes  out  for  an  interview,  but  returns  immediately.) 

Professor — “He  wants  to  study  law.  Look  him  up  in  the  morgue.” 

Leon  ( Flipping  over  cards) — “Anthony  Lapenta,  Victor  Greenberg,  William 
Goodman,  Bernard  Rapoport,  and  Francis  Burke  have  become  lawyers.  Small-sized 
army,  that  is.” 

Leon  (returning  from  files) — “He’s  not  there.” 

Professor — “Look  up  ‘Lawyers.’  What  do  you  keep  cross-references  for  any¬ 
way?  What  shall  I  tell  him?” 

Peggy — “Tell  him  to  become  a  Master  of  Hyperpalysyllabic-sesquipedalianism. 

(. Professor  makes  several  attempts  to  pronounce  it  before  going  out.) 

Pauline — “Saul  Weber  wants  to  know  whether  Ballyhoo  will  survive.” 

Leon — “We  don’t  have  to  wait  for  Simon  to  answer  that.  Look  at  the  people 
on  the  staff!  Gladys  Bronstein  as  editor-in-chief,  Milton  Mehlman  as  circulation 
manager,  and  Jack  Jaffe  as  head  of  the  research  department." 

Pauline — “Grace  Lay  and  Helen  Lurk  have  written  in  to  say  that  at  our  advice 
they  have  given  up  social  work  and  are  now  working  in  a  cafeteria  feeding  fearful 
freshman  fried  frogs’  feet.”  ( Professor  comes  in  just  in  time  to  get  last  line.) 

Professor — “Something  like,  ‘She  sells  shiny  sea-shells  by  the  sea-shore’." 

Peggy — “Harriet  Coit  desires  advice  as  to  whether  she  should  accept  the  offer 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  renowned  fashion  specialist,  Ruth  Schomacher,  which  will 
hang  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum." 

Professor — “Tell  her  no.  Ruth’s  smile  would  overshadow  the  other  morose 
dignitaries  there.” 

Pauline — “The  last  letter  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the  mentality  of  Theodore 
Rosenblum.” 

Professor  ( dictates ) — “He  is  brilliant,  for  the  fact  that  as  a  disciple  of  the 
Marshall  Levinean  school  he  firmly  maintains  that  ontogeny  does  not  recapitulate 
philogeny.  Well’s  that’s  over.  Peggy,  look  at  the  new  star  charts  we  received." 

Peggy — “There  was  a  young  ladv  from  Mars, 

Who  always  gazed  at  the  stars, 

And  .  .  . . ” 
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Leon  ( interrupting ) — “That’s  old.  Why  don’t  you  make  up  something  new? 
There  was  a  man  named  John  Hussy” — 

Simon  ( turning  around  from  charts ) — “Immaculate  and  very  fussy.” 

Peggy — “He  went  to  Nantucket, 

Fell  over  a  bucket,” 

Pauline — “And  this  made  his  hair  very  mussy.”  Behold  the  effect  of  the  old 
Lookout  limerick  contests  held  during  our  sophomore  year.” 

Leon — “  ‘AT  Goldenthal  gained  the  first  position  of  note.  He  was  made  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  of  the  Lookout.  We  rising  sophomores  felt  honored  when  his 
picture  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper.” 

Pauline — “Leon,  do  you  also  remember  the  first  choir  concert  presented  in  the 
Bushnell  Memorial?  The  lighting  effects  for  ‘Hiawatha’  were  marvelous.” 

Leon — “Speaking  of  decorative  effects,  what  about  the  oil  painting  of  Mr. 
Holden?” 

Pauline — “One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Girls’  Business  Club  in  presenting  this 
picture  was  to  have  it  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  future  Weaverites.”  [Bell 
rings.) 

Pauline — “We’ll  have  to  quit  reminiscing.  ( Walks  out  and  quickly  returns .) 
The  blushing  John  Williams  is  outside.  He  wishes  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe.  He 
is,  at  present,  cosmetic  specialist  in  New  York,  with  Josephine  Bertucci  as  his  best 
demonstrator.” 

Leon  ( reading  from  files ) — “The  Big  Dipper  is  crossing  the  meridian.  Weather 
conditions  unfavorable.  Emphatically  no.” 

Professor  (to  Pauline) — “Tell  him  this:  ‘By  the  destiny  of  the  stars  it  is  fated 
that  thou  shalt  not  traverse  the  briny  deep  in  safety.’  $50  for  twenty  words.  I’m 
going  to  lunch.”  ( Starts  disrobing.  Bell  rings.  Quickly  puts  on  his  turban  and 
whiskers.) — “I’ll  take  care  of  it.”  ( Walks  out.) 

( Other  three  start  to  put  on  hats  and  coats.) 

Pauline — “This  wasn’t  bad  for  morning  business.” 

Simon  ( returns ) — “I’ll  have  to  take  this  outfit  off.”  (Disrobes.) 

Peggy- — “Who  was  it?” 

Simon — “  ‘Joe’  McHenry.  I  told  him  that  in  three  years  he  would  be  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  House  of  David.” 

( Four  walk  out  as  curtain  falls.) 

PART  II 

(Leon  and  Pauline  carrying  letters  come  in.) 

Leon — “Well,  it  certainly  is  good  talking  of  old  times.  Oh,  and  don’t  forget 
that  in  our  Junior  year  the  Weaver  Dramatic  Club  won  permanent  possession  of 
the  cup  offered  in  the  ‘Greater  Hartford  Play  Tournament.’  Also,  for  the  first  time 
our  class  was  represented  in  a  public  performance  of  that  club.  Weren’t  the  fiery 
socialist  and  the  footman  with  the  knee-breeches  a  ‘wow’?  And  in  the  same  vear, 
the  A  Cappella  Choir  was  organized,  which  proved  to  be  such  a  great  success.  Do 
you  remember  the  interesting  radio  broadcasts  on  Thursdays  in  the  assembly?” 
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Pauline — “Do  you  recall  the  time  when  Mr.  Holden  showed  us  how  to  use  a 
watch  for  a  compass  when  the  regular  Thursday  broadcast  was  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted?” 

Leon— “And  remember  when  ‘Lop’  Epstein  was  elected  captain  of  the  soccer 
team?” 

( Professor  and  Peggy  walk  in.) 

Professor — “Don’t  forget  the  first  annual  public  speaking  contest.  Peggy,  you 
remember,  won  first  prize.” 

Peggy — “Several  of  our  class  were  also  elected  to  the  Honor  Society  the  latter 
part  of  that  year.” 

Professor — “We  must  all  have  a  recollection  fever  this  morning.  Let’s  get  out 
of  the  haze.  Look  at  that  new  stack  of  mail!” 

Pauline  ( reading  a  letter,  laughs .) 

Professor— ^ “Why ;  what’s  the  joke?” 

Pauline — “This  letter  ...”  ( Bell  rings.) 

( Professor  goes  out.) 

Peggy  ( Picks  up  letter  and  reads) — “Rocco  D’Esopo  and  Ruth  Wallack  want 
our  propitious  acquiscence  in  their  attempt  to  win  the  coming  marathon  dance  in 
Paris.  Oh,  what  a  team!”  (Laughs.) 

Professor  ( rushes  in  to  Leon) — “Look  up  ‘Joe’  Wise’s  history.” 

Leon  ( opens  files  and  takes  card) — “Wise  was  born  under  the  guardianship 
of  Cancer,  the  Crab.  During  his  school  career  he  brought  into  effect  the  3-day 
week  plan.” 

Professor — “Since  inheritance  is  a  great  influence,  I  will  have  him  be  a  truant 
officer  to  protect  his  grandchildren.”  ( Walks  out.) 

( Telephone  rings  as  the  Professor  comes  in.  Pauline  answers  phone.) 

Pauline — “Professor  I.  Predictem’s  office.  Who  is  speaking?  Oh,  hello, 
‘Gord’.  What?  Just  a  minute.  ( Puts  hand  over  mouth  of  phone  and  says) 
Gordon  Young  wants  to  know  if  he  will  be  a  success  as  a  movie  star.” 

Leon  ( flipping  cards) — “He  was  born  under  the  horoscope  of  Leo,  the  Lion. 
Leo  is  the  sign  of  physical  strength.  The  subjects  are  masterful,  and  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  can  never  keep  them  down  nor  force  them  into  the  background.  They  are 
selfish  in  their  desire  to  dominate  and  lead,  yet  their  reign  is  of  the  heart  and  not 
of  the  head;  they  are  loving  and  loyal  to  their  followers.  They  are  personally 
attractive,  and  they  usually  suffer,  though  they  love  nature,  which  is  so  deep  that 
it  is  frequently  misunderstood.” 

Professor  ( into  phone) — “Inasmuch  as  thou  wast  brought  upon  this  terrestrial 
sphere  when  Sol  was  beaming  forth  its  celestial  rays  upon  the  mighty  features  of 
Leo,  the  Lion,  I  destine  thee  to  success  in  the  role  of  ‘Tarzan  the  Ape-Man'." 
( Hangs  up.) 

Professor  to  Peggy — “Don’t  forget  to  send  the  bill.” 

Peggy  ( glancing  at  a  letter) — “Milton  Shapiro  and  John  Ranks  wish  to  thank 
us  for  telling  them  on  what  day  to  conduct  their  great  experiment  to  obtain  aluminum 
from  clay,  for  success  visited  their  venture.” 
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Pauline — “Molly  Smith  asks  when  to  speak  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  on  ‘Necessary 
Reforms  for  This  Day  and  Age’.” 

Professor — “Tell  her  to  follow  Priscilla  Champlin’s  lecture  in  favor  of  the 
I.  W.  W.” 

Peggy — “Some  publisher  wants  to  know  whether  Sam  Jurman’s  latest  song 
will  be  a  success.  Have  you  his  horoscope?” 

Leon  ( flips  cards  over  and  reads) — “His  horoscope  hinges  on  Mercury.  That 
signifies  literary  ability,  philosophical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  and — ”  (Is 
interrupted .) 

Pauline — “Wake  up!  That’s  the  wrong  one.” 

Leon — “Well;  that’s  all  I  can  find.” 

Professor — “Keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  mind  on  your  work.” 

Leon— “All  right!  I’ll  cast  a  new  one  tomorrow.” 

Peggy — “  ‘Bob’  Herron  wants  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  plot  of  land  he 
won  in  the  half-mile  Olympic  race.” 

Professor — “Just  tell  him  to  raise  long-legged  herons  on  it.” 

Pauline — “The  great  architect,  ‘AT  Vinetsky,  wants  us  to  give  him  an  idea 
for  his  next  structure.” 

Professor — “Suggest  that  he  build  a  ‘Hy’  Glasband  form  of  staircase  to  Mars.” 

Peggy — “Vivian  Rulnick  and  Norman  Eddy  are  going  to  sponsor  a  circus. 
Whom  should  they  hire?” 

Professor— “Pearl  Schulman,  born  under  Canis  Major,  as  the  fat  lady;  Sylvia 
Davis,  born  under  Canis  Minor,  as  the  human  skeleton;  Jane  Bartlett,  born  under 
Hercules,  as  the  female  giant;  Jean  Hollister,  born  under  the  winged  Pegasus,  as 
the  bareback  rider;  James  Morris,  born  under  Taurus,  the  Bull,  as  the  strong  man; 
Miriam  Fine,  born  under  the  Little  Dipper,  as  Mickey  Mouse;  Jenny  Kondrasky  and 
Helen  Viaculis,  both  born  under  Gemini,  as  the  Siamese  Twins.” 

Pauline — “These  features  ought  to  bring  them  success.” 

Leon — “Since  there’s  nobody  here  now,  let’s  return  to  the  memory  of  our 
school  days.  I  haven’t  been  able  to  get  them  out  of  my  system  all  day.” 

Peggy — “The  same  here.  We  certainly  spent  pleasant  and  profitable  years  in 
Weaver.  Look  at  us  now.” 

Pauline — “Ditto  here.” 

Professor — “There’s  one  subject  on  which  we  can’t  dispute.  I’d  certainly  like 
to  live  over  again  some  of  those  days  in  our  Senior  year.” 

Leon — “Sophisticated  Seniors — at  the  height  of  our  glory — three  years  of  high 
school  behind  us.  Our  class  really  played  a  great  part  in  the  school  activities 
that  year.” 

Professor — “What  a  year!  Think  of  the  Weaver-Hartford  High  football  game. 
That  was  a  game,  that  was  a  game” 

Leon — “Yah!  It  was  the  first  game  attended  by  you,  professor,  wasn’t  it? 
Well,  anyway,  for  three  years  we  had  been  going  to  Weaver-Hartford  football  games 
and  returning  as  spiritless  as  a  turkey  on  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  But  this 
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game  was  different.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Weaver,  its  football  team 
had  defeated  Hartford  High.” 

Pauline — “I  think  that  I’ll  never  forget  that  cold  Thanksgiving  Day  morning. 
But  we  had  something  to  be  thankful  for  after  all,  for  with  that  victory,  Weaver 
had  won  the  city’s  championship. 

Leon— “  ‘Twirler’  Phelps  played  a  stellar  game  and  a  great  part  in  the  winning 
of  the  championship.  Why  that  boy  could  play  football,  and  baseball,  and  basket¬ 
ball,  too,  like  nobody’s  business.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  he  was  a  brilliant 
baseball  player,  a  great  basketball  player,  and  a  stellar  football  man.” 

Professor — “All  that  you  can  say?  What  you  have  said  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  man.” 

Pauline — “That  year,  Princess  Der  Ling  presented  an  unusual  program  at 
Weaver.” 

Professor — “Don’t  forget  the  Radio  Club  which  was  started  during  our  Senior 

year. 

Peggy — “The  Debating  Club  was  established  then,  too.  Do  you  remember  that 
Bulkeley  debate?” 

Leon ,  Pauline,  Professor  (in  unison) — “We  sure  do!” 

Leon — “And  the  A  Cappella  Choir  presented  its  first  concert  that  year.” 

Pauline — “Ruth  Gladstein  was  elected  President  of  the  Girls’  League,  and  a 
good  president  she  was.” 

Leon — “  ‘Jack’  Williams  scored  a  triumph  in  Minick,  the  Dramatic  Club’s 
second  production  of  the  Senior  year.  Yes,  our  class  had  dramatic  talent.’ 

Pauline — “The  second  annual  public  speaking  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Girls’ 
League  and  Boys’  Club,  was  held  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  A  most  worthy  institu¬ 
tion,  indeed.” 

Leon — “We  were  pretty  busy  toward  the  end  of  the  1932  school  year,  what 
with  class  elections  and  the  preparation  for  the  graduation  and  class  night  programs- 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  Gladys  Bronstein  was  the  first  one  to  pay  the  class 
dues?” 

Pauline — “She  should  have  been  given  a  medal.  The  treasurer  had  to  exert 
all  his  time  and  effort  in  collection  from  others.  And  do  you  know  that- — ”  ( The 

bell  rings.) 

Professor — “See  who  it  is,  will  yuh,  Pauline?  I Pauline  exits.)  You  know  I 
received  a  letter  from  Marion  Ramsden,  asking  me  to  help  her  choose  a  vocation, 
after  all  these  years.  Well,  on  my  advice  she  has  joined  ‘Jo’  Rich  and  ‘Peggy’  Rice 
to  teach  the  three  R’s.  That  ought  to  be  easy  for  Rich,  Rice,  and  Ramsden. 
(Pauline  enters.) 

Pauline — “Hans  Thorner  wants  to  know  when  and  how  his  cross-country  ambi¬ 
tions  will  be  realized.” 

Professor  (to  Leon) — “See  if  the  stars  of  his  birth  bear  any  significance.” 

Leon — “Born  May  8,  1914,  at  7.09  p.  m.  A  mutable  sign  upon  the  eastern  and 
western  horizons  would  indicate  a  person  easily  influenced  by  others.  Venus  below 
the  horizon  and  in  the  6th  house  would  imply  curious  love  affairs.  " 
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Professor  ( dictating  to  Pauline) — “By  the  scintillations  of  the  sidereal  orbs, 
thou  are  allotted  great  glory  and  success.  Cling  thou  but  firmly  to  the  rear  pro¬ 
tuberances  of  the  beast  of  mire  and  swamp,  otherwise  given  the  appellation  of  mud 
turtle.  Then  mayest  thou,  by  the  great  powers,  gain  victory  over  the  aforementioned 
quadruped.”  ( Pauline  exits  with  message.) 

Peggy — “Here  is  a  letter  from  Ruth  Bernstein  asking  about  the  success  of  her 
new  enterprise,  namely,  that  of  translating  the  poems  of  Mary  Hogan  into  German 
verse.”  ( Enter  Pauline.) 

Professor — “Reply  that  she  will  make  a  huge  success,  provided  that  she  finds 
as  able  assistance  as  she  did  in  translating  the  German  Club  minutes  into  the  Teutonic 
tongue.” 

Peggy — “Now  that  Anna  Yacovone  is  wealthy  through  her  recent  inheritance, 
she  is  looking  for  a  worthy  place  to  expend  it.” 

Pauline — “Ida  Rabinowitz  wants  to  know  in  what  kind  of  singing  she  should 
specialize.” 

Professor — “Tell  her  to  sing  quiet,  soporific  strains — the  quieter  the  better.” 

Leon — “I’ve  had  to  throw  my  crystal  set  awav.” 

Peggy — “How’s  that?” 

Leon — “Lavinio  Gallicchio,  and  Lindsey  croon  over  WDRC  every  evening.” 

Professor — “You  never  did  have  taste.” 

Pauline — “Yetta  Rosenthal  writes  that  she  is  getting  restless  for  lack  of  activity.” 

Professor — “Let  her  join  forces  with  Florence  Johnson  and  establish  a  gum- 
chewing  league.” 

Leon — “I’m  afraid  you’ll  get  her  stuck.” 

Professor — “Can  the  puns.” 

Peggy — “Beatrice  Hubbell  wants  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  her  red  hair.  She 
says  that  no  dye  is  strong  enough  to  conquer  her  bright  red  locks.” 

Professor — “She  will  have  to  wait  a  short  while.  Milton  Fox  and  Jennie 
Greenberg  are  working  right  now  on  a  formula  to  effect  this  very  change  on  them¬ 
selves.  ( Telephone  rings  and  Pauline  picks  up  receiver.) 

Pauline — “Professor  I.  Predictem’s  office!”  (Pause.) 

Pauline  ( distressedly)  — “Oh ! ” 

Leon — “What’s  the  matter?” 

Professor — “Is  it  Melvin  Rutt,  the  dentist?” 

Pauline — “Elsie  Rosenberg,  ‘Betty’  Piccolo,  and  Helen  Welsh  desire  to  know 
how  they  may  uplift  the  social  rank  of  barbers  and  hairdressers.” 

Professor  ( scratching  his  head) — “How  should  I  know?” 

Pauline — “We-e-111!  !  !” 

Leon — “Let  me  think.” 

Professor — “Eureka!  I  have  it!  Let  the  hair-dressing  schools  give  out  the 
degrees  of  M.  B.  and  D.  T.” 

Peggy — “What  does  that  stand  for?” 

Professor — “TVL  B.,  Master  of  Barbatechnices,  and  D.  T.,  Tonsorial  Doctor.” 
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( The  bell  rings  and  Pauline  goes  to  answer  it.  Several  slams  are  heard  as  if  some¬ 
one  were  raging  just  outside  the  door.) 

Leon  ( quaking ) — “Something’s  wrong.”  ( Pauline  comes  rushing  in  distract¬ 
edly.) 

Pauline — “Lester  Epstein  is  storming  in  the  reception  room.  He  says  that  you 
told  him  he  would  become  the  heavyweight  champion  by  steadily  working  on  the 
opponent’s  right  eye  with  his  left  hand.  It  seems  that  he  was  K.  O.’d  when  his 
opponent’s  left  connected  with  ‘Lob’s’  right  eye.” 

Professor — “Repeat  this  to  him: 

<‘The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is 
not  in  our  stars. 

But  in  ourselves  that  we 
are  underlings’-” 

( Pauline  goes  out  but  returns  at  once.) 

Pauline — “He  says  that  he  doesn’t  understand  Sanskrit.” 

Professor  pulls  back  his  shoulders,  expands  his  chest,  and  walks  bravely  to  the 
anteroom.  The  others,  especially  Pauline,  quiver  nervously  as  repeated  crashes  are 
heard.  Leon,  however,  cannot  help  but  grin  slightly  at  the  thought  of  his  master’s 
being  beaten  up.  Then  the  door  bursts  open,  and  in  staggers  the  professor,  beard 
hanging  loosely  from  neck,  tie  out  of  place,  and  giving  the  general  impression  of 
having  passed  blindly  through  a  barbed  wire  fence.  His  hands  are  still  raised  and 
his  fists  clenched,  as  if  parrying  a  blow,  and  he  staggers  and  is  about  to  fall.  The 
curtain  is  drawn. 


PAULINE  WARSHAWSKY,  Historian. 
LEON  PODOROWSKY,  Historian. 
MARGARET  FRASER,  Prophetess. 
SIMON  R.  SINNREICH,  Prophet. 
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Will 

Scene— Typing  room  of  the  Weaver  High  School. 

Time — An  afternoon  in  June,  1932. 

Myron — “Oh,  I  wish  that  Ruth  would  hurry.  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  waiting  for 
her.  I’d  rather  spend  this  afternoon  in  the  park  than  here.”  {He  starts  to  type.) 

Ruth — “I  hope  I  didn’t  keep  you  waiting  long,  but  really  I  couldn’t  get  here 
any  sooner.  Have  you  the  will  almost  finished  now?” 

Myron — “Finished?  Say,  I’ve  just  begun.” 

Ruth — “Well,  as  soon  as  I  get  my  breath  and  sit  down  at  this  typewriter  we’ll 
be  able  to  begin.  Yesterday,  I  went  down  to  a  lawyer’s  office,  and  he  wrote  the 
opening  part  for  me.  This  is  it: 

“  ‘We,  the  Class  of  1932B  of  the  Weaver  High  School,  being  of  sound  and 
disposing  mind  and  memory,  and  considering  the  uncertainty  of  this  life,  do  make, 
publish,  and  declare  this  to  be  our  Last  Will  and  Testament’.” 

Myron — “Say,  we  don’t  want  anything  like  that.” 

Ruth— “Why  not?” 

Myron — “Because  we’re  supposed  to  make  up  something  original — something 
with  ‘pep’  in  it.” 

Ruth — “Why,  you  don’t  seem  to  realize  this  is  a  very  serious  matter.” 

Myron — “Serious,  nothing!  Now  I’ve  written  a  good  testament.  Listen  to  this: 

“We,  the  Class  of  1932  D.  13.,  being  of  unsound  mind  because  of  much 
‘cramming’  before  exams,  and  in  very  good  physical  condition  from  pushing  pans, 
and  knowing  of  the  hardships  we  may  meet  with,  dispose  of  these  little  remembrances 
so  that  you  will  all  forget  us  in  the  due  course  of  time.  How’s  that?” 

Ruth  ( Not  enthusiastic) — “Oh,  that’s  all  right;  but  what  does  the  D.  D.  stand 
for?” 

Myron — “During  Depression.” 

Ruth — “You  would  bring  that  into  this!  I  still  think  that  we  should  have  the 
formal  opening;  but  I  suppose  if  I  start  arguing  with  you,  we’ll  have  to  stay  here 
until  midnight.” 

Myron — “Let’s  get  started  on  the  bequests,  and  we  ll  leave  our  arguing  for  some 
other  time.  I  have  some  all  completed.  Have  you?” 

Ruth — “Yes,  but  you  read  some  of  yours  first.” 

Myron — “0.  K.  ‘Give  a  lady  her  way.’  That’s  my  motto.  Now,  let's  see; 
which  one  shall  I  read  first?  ( Looks  through  large  sheets  of  paper.)  Here’s  one 
from  our  Business  Manager. 

“Albert  Goldenthal  feels  that  such  wouldn’t  be  such  if  he  didn’t  leave  his 
excess  avoirdupois  to  some  one.  His  beneficiary  is  ‘Snooky’.” 

Ruth  ( Laughing ) — “I  don’t  think  that’s  fair.  Every  class  leaves  something  to 
‘Snooky.’  But  then,  I  suppose  such  a  popular  boy  must  get  more  than  his  share. 
Here’s  a  bequest  from  a  girl. 
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“Frances  Schenker,  who  has  always  been  an  ardent  bank  cashier,  wills  her 
ability  to  induce  others  to  believe  ‘a  penny  saved  is  a  good  example  for  the  other 
ninety-nine  cents’,  to  all  future  bank  cashiers  at  Weaver.’’ 

Myron — “Oh,  yes.  I  remember  how  hard  she  worked  on  Tuesday  mornings 
getting  the  accounts  straight.” 

Ruth — “Talking  about  keeping  accounts  straight  reminds  me  of  Jack  Jaffe. 
He  wills  his  persuasive  ability  to  collect  money  from  ‘dead  beats’  to  Regina  Phillips. 
We  seem  to  be  picking  out  those  who  are  interested  in  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Class.  Let’s  choose  somebody  different  now.  Oh,  I  have  a  good  one. 

“  ‘Howie’  Stock,  who  has  been  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  good 
music,  has  very  kindly  willed  his  orchestra  to  Rubinoff.” 

Myron — “Now,  I  don’t  want  to  forget  Lillis  De  Loreto,  the  quiet  and  dignified 
member  of  our  Class.  She  casts  her  shadow  of  quietness  over  the  one  who  most 
needs  it — Annette  Pessin.” 

Ruth — “Bert  Quint  is  the  luckv  one  to  receive  the  next  bequest.  To  him,  Fay 
Rubin  is  leaving  all  her  themes,  as  she  feels  that  a  sheik  ought  not  to  waste  his  energy 
in  writing.” 

Myron — “Here’s  another  member  of  our  Class  who’s  anxious  to  further  music. 
Since  the  well-known  authority  The  Lookout  says  that  people  with  big  ears  are 
inclined  to  be  musical,  Leon  Podorowsky  wills  his  ears  to  ‘Pickles’  Beleskie’s 
orchestra.” 

Ruth — “That  reminds  me.  Pauline  Warshawsky,  the  faithful  Girls’  League 
pianist,  leaves  her  talent  to  future  League  pianists.  Just  a  minute,  let  me  type  that 
before  I  forget  it.  ( She  types.)  Oh,  there  goes  another  nail.  That’s  the  third  one 
I’ve  broken  while  typing  this  will.” 

Myron — “Well,  you  don’t  expect  to  type  and  still  have  beautiful  nails,  do  you? 
Say,  I  never  realized  how  large  our  Class  is  until  I  started  to  write  this  will.  Now, 
let  me  see.  Whom  else  have  I?  Here’s  a  good  one: 

“Hyman  Bobrow’s  Ducky  Wucky  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Sisson  for  experimental 
purposes  in  Biology.” 

Ruth — “ ‘Hy’  would  leave  something  like  that.  But  listen  to  this: 

“Rosalind  Friedman,  the  champion  giggler  of  our  Class,  has  very  fortunately 
decided  to  leave  her  happy-go-lucky  way  to  some  one.  She  has  chosen  Eugene  Kone. 
Here’s  hoping  that  he  brightens  up  as  many  gloomy  corners  as  she  did.” 

Myron — “You  know  that  there’s  one  good  thing  about  our  classmates.  They’re 
always  willing  to  stand  by  our  country.  Why,  Marvin  Hoffman,  in  a  fit  of  gene¬ 
rosity,  decided  to  dispose  of  his  gunboats  by  willing  them  to  the  United  States  Navy.” 

Ruth — “Speaking  of  good  Samaritans.  Josephine  Rich  leaves  her  dusky  complex¬ 
ion,  removed  with  so  much  difficulty,  to  Jack  Goldenthal.  Oh!  Here’s  one  I 
skipped: 

“When  we  think  of  cute  lisps,  cute  ways,  and  curly  blonde  hair,  we  think  of  the 
Sobel  twins.  After  a  lengthy  argument  on  their  part,  they  both  consented  to  leave 
their  cuteness  to  ‘Tiny’  Walch. 
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Myron — “Say,  we’re  making  out  better  than  I  thought  we  would.  Listen  to  the 
bequest  of  our  prophet: 

“Simon  Sinnreich  wishes,  not  by  special  request  either,  to  leave  his  talking 
eyebrows  to  Sanford  Solomon.” 

Ruth — “But  why  Sanford?” 

Myron— “Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Just  thought  I’d  give  the  boy  a  break.  Well,  as 
long  as  you  mentioned  the  prophet,  I  might  as  well  tell  what  our  prophetess 
bequeaths: 

“  ‘Peg’  Fraser  leaves  her  favorite  toothpaste  to  Amos  ’n’  Andy.” 

“Did  I  tell  you  that  ‘Manny’  Burness’  moustache  is  to  be  given  to  the  unemployed 
to  be  used  as  a  broom  for  sweeping  the  streets?” 

Ruth — “Why,  no — ” 

Myron — “And  the  Class  is  leaving  one  sharp  razor  blade  to  Charles  Winkler?” 

Ruth — “Oh,  yes.  But  let’s  give  the  rest  of  the  personal  bequests  before  giving 
the  ones  from  the  Class.  Have  you  any  more  names  left?” 

Myron — “Sure,  I’m  just  getting  started.” 

Ruth — “Just  getting  started!  You  don’t  expect  the  whole  night  to  be  devoted 
to  our  will,  do  you?  Well,  what  others  have  you?” 

Myron — “I  suppose  you  know  what  a  hit  Clark  Gable  is  with  the  girls.  Well, 
Robert  Cooper  leaves  his  eyes  to  him,  thinking  that  they  will  add  to  his  charm. 
Benjamin  Kleinman  wants  to  help  the  movie  stars,  too.  He  seems  to  keep  thin  in 
spite  of  his  enormous  appetite.  Due  to  extenuating  circumstances,  we  think  it  fitting 
and  proper  to  leave  this  ability  to  Joan  Crawford.  Here  is  my  last  one: 

“Herbert  Freund,  the  Romeo  of  the  Class,  leaves  his  ability  to  gain  female 
admirers  to  future  college  men  of  our  Class.” 

Ruth — “Well,  now  we  can  give  the  few  bequests  from  our  entire  Class.  Janet 
Duncan,  lucky  girl,  receives  the  largest  bequest.  It  is  to  her  that  the  Class  is  pleased 
to  leave  their  height. 

Myron — “We  can’t  forget  Mrs.  Phelps.  To  her,  we  leave  the  gate  of  Batterson 
Field  for  contributing  so  much  to  Weaver.” 

Ruth — “And  last,  but  not  least,  we,  the  Class  of  1932B,  wish  we  could  leave 
more  pupils  like  Salvatore  Piacente  to  Weaver.” 

Myron — “We  have  to  sign  this  thing  now.  I’ll  sign  first.  (Writes.)  Myron 
Aloysius  Percival  Fauntleroy  Raphael.” 

Ruth — “All  right.  Now  let  me  sign  it.  (IF rites.)  Ruth  Ophelia  Esmeralda 
Chloe  Gladstein. 

Myron — “Now,  we  have  to  have  a  couple  of  witnesses.” 

Ruth — “Let  me  see — .  Oh!  Why  not  A  Lucifer  Match  Burn?” 

Myron — “Yeah!  and  J.  J.  Jay.” 

MYRON  RAPHAEL, 
RUTH  GLADSTEIN. 
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Graduation  Exercises 


SALUTATORY 


EOPLE  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced,  as  time  goes  on,  that 
commercial  work  is  just  as  important  as  academic  training.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  United  States,  which  leads  the  world  in  industry. 
The  age  is  past  when  only  the  professions  are  considered  respectable. 
The  business  man  has,  at  last,  come  into  his  own. 
us  trace  back  to  the  commercial  training  given  in  high  school,  and  see  why 
it  is  important,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  provides  us  a  means  of  livelihood-  First, 
we  are  taught  to  think  clearly,  to  come  to  quick  decisions,  to  look  ahead,  to  visualize 
ail  angles  of  a  problem.  The  value  of  courtesy  and  service  is  so  impressed  upon 
our  minds  that  we  go  out  into  the  world,  prepared  to  treat  our  fellowmen  with  the 
consideration  and  respect  due  them.  We  learn  that  honesty  is  actually  the  best  policy 
to  follow  if  we  wish  to  succeed  in  the  business  world. 

To  show  that  commercial  training  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  an 
extremely  valuable  asset  to  the  youth  who  faces  the  world,  ready  to  do  his  share  in 
bettering  it,  let  us  look  at  the  colleges  in  our  own  country.  Many  of  them,  long 
known  as  purely  academic  institutions,  are  removing  their  strict  regulations,  and  are 
accepting  students  on  commercial  credits.  Some  universities  have  separate  depart¬ 
ments,  where  students  may  specialize  in  whatever  line  of  work  they  expect  to  make 
their  life  work.  The  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration  is  considered  one 
of  the  best,  or,  I  should  say,  the  best,  school  for  commercial  training;  yet  it  is  part 
of  Harvard,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  universities  in  the  United  States. 

Now  let  us  leave  commercial  training  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  note 
the  value  of  business  as  an  instrument  for  world  peace.  Perhaps,  to  some  of  you, 
that  sounds  far-fetched,  but  it  is  the  truth.  You  all  know  that  the  United  States  is 
the  leading  nation  of  the  world,  and  trades  with  practically  every  nation.  What 
would  happen  to  this  extensive  trade,  if  war,  once  again,  imposes  upon  us?  Our 
commercial  interests  would  be  stopped,  our  factories  would  have  to  close  down,  and 
our  country  would  suffer  from  a  more  serious  depression  than  we  are  passing  through 
now.  That  is  why  we,  and  any  other  nation  with  large  business  interests,  do  not 
desire  war.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the  only  reason,  but  it  is  a  vital  one. 

The  members  of  this  graduating  class  are  now  about  to  enter  their  life  wTork. 
Many  of  us  will  enter  the  commercial  field.  It  is  not  a  prosperous  world  which 
faces  us  today;  many  people  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  all  over 
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this  earth,  are  discouraged  and  have  lost  hope.  It  is  up  to  us  to  bring  back  faith 
and  a  fighting  spirit.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  shall  regain  our  prosperity.  With  the 
foresight,  the  ability  to  think  quickly  and  clearly,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  confidence  in  ourselves  which  the  business  training  here  at  Weaver  has  given 
us,  we  are  ready  to  help  to  overcome  this  world-wide  depression. 

And  now,  let  us  turn  from  this  serious  subject  to  one  which  will  appeal  to  us 
all — graduation  night.  Since  it  is  you — our  parents,  teachers,  and  friends — who  have 
helped  us  obtain  the  rewards  we  shall  receive  tonight,  it  is  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1932B,  I  bid  you  welcome- 

MILDRED  FLEISHMAN. 


THE  SMALL  STORE  GOES  TO  THE  WALL 

1TH  the  advent  of  the  chain-store  system,  the  familiar  independent 
retailer  is  gradually  ceasing  to  exist,  until  now,  the  present  financial 
depression  coupled  with  the  unlimited  and  strong  competition  of 
the  chain  unit  is  literally  “sending  him  to  the  wall.’”  First  of  all, 
I  want  to  illustrate  and  contrast  the  various  services  which  the  com¬ 
munity  retailer  and  the  chain  store  are  respectively  able  to  render,  and  to  state  the 
reasons  why  the  neighborhood  small-store  owner  is  unable  to  withstand  its  chain 
competition. 

The  small-store  operator,  being  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  community, 
often  knew  his  customers  better  and  came  in  closer  contact  with  them  than  his 
chain  competitor.  He  rarely  refused  to  extend  credit  to  his  patrons,  and  supplied 
provisions  to  them  when  there  was  unemployment  and  illness  in  the  family.  To 
show  how  he  appreciated  his  clientele’s  patronage,  he  often  lent  out  money  without 
any  rate  of  interest  whatsoever. 

Although  its  management  methods  are  more  efficient  than  those  of  most  inde¬ 
pendent  stores,  because  of  a  greater  opportunity  for  specialization  and  because  its 
buying  is  experimental  and  scientific,  the  chain-store  unit,  as  now  operated,  is 
detrimental,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  nation,  because  it  is 
threatening  to  put  the  independent  retailer  out  of  business.  By  locating  themselves 
near  the  independent,  and  by  underselling  him,  and  thus  driving  him  out,  the  chain 
units  affect  not  only  the  merchant,  but  his  employees,  their  families,  and  all  who 
are  economically  dependent  on  him.  Although  the  chain  units  have  the  best  loca¬ 
tion  where  success  is  virtually  assured,  they  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  purely  local 
conditions.  In  another  sense,  however,  chain  methods  tend  toward  higher  efficiency 
because  they  don  t  have  the  expensive  service  of  independent  stores,  such  as  free 
delivery;  their  cost  of  advertising  is  much  reduced  because  of  their  wide  expanse; 
and  they  are  able  to  make  every  unit  profit  from  the  experience  of  others — things 
the  average  independent  is  unable  to  do.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  chain 
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system  is  sending  money  earned  in  small  communities  to  a  few  large  cities,  thus 
concentrating,  what  ought  to  be  fluidic,  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  the  money 
spent  in  independent  stores  remains  in  town. 

Quoting  from  the  April,  1930,  issue  of  “Banking  Manual”,  by  Zimmerman,  one 
can  easily  understand  why  the  chain  unit  isn’t  an  asset. 

“First,  the  average  chain  unit,  does  not  maintain  an  adequate  bank  balance,  in 
small  communities,  and  does  not  buy  any  other  services  offered  for  sale  by  local 
banks.  Chain  organizations  do  not  ordinarily  buv  where  their  stores  are  located, 
thus  seriously  affecting  the  business  of  local  wholesalers.  Buying  is  centered  at 
headquarters  thus  eliminating  traveling  salesmen,  whose  money  is  an  important 
source  of  small  city  revenue.” 

It  is  true  that  the  chains  pay  rent,  taxes  and  hire  clerks,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
do  not  contribute  their  share  of  local  beneficiences,  nor  do  they  patronize  local 
institutions  to  the  extent  of  their  independent  competitors. 

When  modern  industrial  conditions  are  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
opportunity  to  serve,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  retailer’s  best  service  to  society 
is  honest  and  conscientious  labor.  People  of  this  type  are  doubtless  the  bulwark  of 
our  nation.  The  average  neighborhood  retailer  is  a  man  of  that  type.  When  I 
say  this,  I  do  not  mean  all  small  store  operators;  not  those  who  by  incompetence 
and  inexperienced  expect  to  build  up  a  trade,  but  the  hard-working  retailer  who  by 
giving  the  community  his  best  efforts  and  services,  at  all  times,  is  a  worthy  cog 
in  the  community  machine. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  evident  certainly  that  the  independent  retailer, 
if  given  real  support  and  patronage,  can  successfully  “hold  his  own”  against  the 
chain  system. 

MANVEL  BURNESS. 


THE  HYPNOTISM  OF  PROPAGANDA 

HAT  strange  phenomenon,  now  known  as  hypnotism,  by  which  ancient 
Indian  fakirs  bewitched  men  thousands  of  years  ago  is  again  being 
revived  through  a  different  median  in  modern  times.  By  ihe  repeti¬ 
tion  of  catchwords,  and  the  movements  of  his  slender  fingers  and 
soothing  hands,  the  hypnotist  can  reduce  his  subject  to  that  trance- 
complete  passivity  of  mind  where  he  is  unable  to  open  his  eyes  to 
see  clearly,  or  resist  even  the  simplest  suggestions.  The  person  becomes  a  slave 
to  the  will  of  the  hypnotist,  who  makes  him  think,  see  and  act  as  he  wishes.  In 
this  same  way  propaganda,  wielded  effectively,  has  become  a  form  of  hypnotism 
which  is  an  efficient  means  of  blindfolding  the  people  and  leading  them  on  like  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

Although  advertising  is  not  propaganda  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
the  large  business  advertisers  are  masters  of  the  methods  of  propaganda,  and  are 
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expert  molders  of  public  opinion.  They  take  advantage  of  their  knowledge  that 
people  are  attracted  by  references  to  health,  beauty,  content  and  success;  and  all 
their  advertisements  shriek  with  these  slogans.  Now,  “since  halitosis  is  a  standing 
menace  to  success  and  popularity,  get  rid  of  it  at  all  costs — gargle  with  Listerine.” 
Billboards  and  posters  in  trolleys  are  covered  with  allusions  to  the  allurement  of 
soft,  smooth  skin.  They  offer  us  easy  methods  of  becoming  beautiful  by  reducing. 
How  can  you  overlook  the  touching  misery  (as  portrayed  in  the  newspapers)  of  a 
child  who  suffers  because  he  doesn’t  drink  castor-oil?  Radio-broadcasters  proclaim 
night  after  night  the  wonders  of  this  toothpaste,  or  that  razor-blade.  Companies 
offer  the  public  blindfold  tests  through  the  air  to  show  the  pureness  of  their  products. 
Yes,  this  type  of  propaganda  has  become  quite  an  art,  and  a  very  serviceable  way 
of  getting  the  public  to  believe  thoroughly  in  everything  they  see  or  hear,  to  buy  as 
advertised,  and  so  many  times  to  be  fooled. 

Questions  of  greater  importance  are  colored  by  propaganda,  to  be  passively 
accepted  by  the  populace.  This  is  shown  in  the  issue  of  prohibition.  At  the  time 
of  its  proposal  the  organizations  for  the  abolition  of  saloons  and  liquor  gave  every 
known  argument  to  make  people  realize  the  grave  danger  and  horror  of  drinking. 
In  this  campaign  the  saloon  was  depicted  as  the  devil’s  workshop,  storm  center  of 
crime,  greatest  of  all  evils.  Now  the  public  is  being  pulled  by  the  nose  to  the  other 
side.  Lectures,  books,  movies,  radio — all  declare  prohibition  the  cause  of  our 
present  economic  crisis,  and  source  of  crime  waves.  Disrespect  for  law,  breakdown 
of  religion  and  morality  are  all  due  to  the  “monstrous”  18th  amendment.  The 
crowd  sways  toward  the  side  with  the  strongest  and  most  ingeniously  repeated 
appeal. 

The  press  in  its  position  as  pulpit  and  forum  is  aq  influential  propagandist. 
It  influences  public  opinion  through  its  interpretation  of  current  events,  its  editorials, 
and  the  character  of  the  news  it  presents.  Different  sections  of  the  country  are 
swept  by  contrasting  desires  and  ideals  according  to  the  part  played  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Congress  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  presentation  of  facts.  By  repeated  catchwords,  slogan  and  style, 
the  press  has  a  strong  control  over  the  thoughts  of  its  readers. 

Probably  the  most  effective  use  is  made  of  propaganda  during  war-time, 
through  billboards,  recruiting  posters,  leaflets,  pamphlets  and  movies.  It  is  used 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  the  enemy,  hope  for  the  success  of  their  native 
country,  and  the  kind  of  patriotism  that  says  “my  country,  right  or  wrong”.  To 
arouse  the  frenzy  of  the  citizens  against  the  foe,  no  lies  are  too  mean,  too  base  an 
instrument  of  this  propaganda.  At  the  time  of  the  World  War,  one  famous  military 
chaplain  wrote,  “On  the  efficiency  of  the  propaganda  department  everything  depends. 
They  (the  people)  must  be  made  to  weep  with  slush  and  sentiment  that  they  must 
not  see,  to  choke  with  indignation  and  to  cringe  with  fear  that  they  may  not 
think” — .  This  policy  was  carried  out  during  the  last  World  War,  and  may  be 
used  again  unless  the  people  are  prepared  to  fight  against  it. 

The  purposes  of  propaganda  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  to  hypnotize 
the  people,  to  cloud  their  vision,  and  prevent  them  from  thinking.  It  is  used  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  few.  Only  when  it  is  employed  to  educate  the  people  with  truths, 
teach  them  to  better  their  lives,,  and  increase  their  knowledge  will  propaganda  be 
an  effective  means  towards  the  progress  of  civilization. 


HELEN  ALPERT. 


CAN  THE  LEAGUE  STAND  THE  TEST? 


“ War  in  mens  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity 

In  the  good  lime  coming : 

Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then , 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger. 
Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake; 
Wait  a  little  longer .” 


HEN  one  reflects  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  the  conditions  described  in  this  quotation  from  Charles 
Mackay  will  materialize  in  the  near  future.  Throughout  the  cycles 
of  time,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  have  been  innumerable 
wars.  War  has  been  used  as  an  instrument  to  settle  disputes  among 
nations  and  to  enrich  ambitious  countries  with  spoils  and  captives  carried  off  from 
vanquished  lands.  The  world  has  been  in  a  state  of  war  and  turmoil  during  a 
major  portion  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  actions  of  mankind  were 
first  recorded. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  nations  of  the  world  had  not  realized — or  should  I 
say,  had  not  desired  to  realize? — through  all  those  years  of  enmity,  the  fiendishness 
and  futility  of  war.  Only  after  the  World  War  had  run  its  course,  did  the  people 
of  the  countries  resolve  and  solemnly  swear  that  never  again  should  men  be  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  their  lives  at  the  altar  of  war.  To  achieve  the  fulfillment  of 
their  vow,  they  instituted  the  League  of  Nations,  an  assemblage  of  representatives 
of  most  of  the  nations,  which  convenes  several  times  each  year  at  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war,  establishing  peace  and  harmony  among 
nations  by  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  disputes,  and  improving  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  world. 

The  League  survived  four  years  of  initial  weakness,  neglect  by  Americans 
resulting  from  our  refusal  to  join  the  League,  and  distrust  by  old-school  Europeans; 
and  it  has  grown  stronger  with  every  succeeding  year  until,  now,  it  is  a  powerful 
institution.  It  has  settled  by  arbitration  nine  disputes  which  might  have  resulted 
in  serious  wars.  It  has  done  even  more  toward  the  achievement  of  international 
security  and  the  betterment  of  civilization.  It  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
partial  reduction  of  armaments  and  setting  the  stage  for  substantial  and  drastic 
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reduction.  The  League  has  reorganized  Austria,  curtailed  the  opium  and  white 
slave  traffic  of  the  world,  combatted  diseases,  and  investigated  the  causes  of  economic 
and  industrial  depressions. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  League  is  the  target  for  much  criticism  in 
connection  with  its  attempt  to  settle  the  Sino-Japanese  dispute  immediately.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  co-operative  nations 
which  compose  the  League,  many  lives  have  been  spared  and  greater  bloodshed 
averted.  The  League,  together  with  the  United  States,  has  sent  several  notes  to 
Japan  and  China  demanding  the  immediate  discontinuance  of  their  war  activities  in 
Manchuria.  China  has  been  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  League  in  every  respect, 
but  Japan  lias  defied  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  League  has  appealed  to  Japan’s 
sense  of  honor  and  responsibility  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
League,  but  Japan’s  actions  in  the  whole  affair  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  its 
customary  manner,  the  League  has  submitted  the  question  to  a  commission  of 
inquiry  which  has  brought  the  dispute  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 

The  United  States  has  aided  and  assisted  the  League  materially,  as  is  evidenced 
by  our  co-operation  in  regard  to  the  Manchurian  dispute.  Our  joining  this  institu¬ 
tion  will  supply  another  powerful  link  to  its  chain  of  unity  and  combined  effort. 
Suppose  that  a  dispute  arises  between  two  world  powers  in  the  future.  Neither  of 
the  parties  involved  in  the  controversy  will  attempt  to  oppose  the  League  and  ignore 
its  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  quarrel.  These  nations 
will  realize  that  the  price  paid  for  military  success  is  too  great  when  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  joined  by  a  common  bond  of  unity — the  powerful  League  of 
Nations;  and  the  dispute  will  be  speedily  terminated  by  arbitration. 

The  League  is  the  only  potent  institution  for  preserving  world  peace  and 
bringing  about  the  materialization  of  the  conditions  depicted  in  Mackay’s  poem. 
In  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  League  of  Nations  must  not  perish  from  the  face 
of  the  earth! 

LEON  PO  DO  ROW  SKY. 


BEYOND  THE  BILLBOARDS 


ATURE  in  these  days  has  become  too  convenient  to  be  appreciated. 
The  wide  distribution  of  automobiles  to  all  classes  has  suddenly 
brought  the  out-of-doors  into  the  lives  of  thousands  who  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  it  before.  But  almost  every  automo- 
bilist  tries  to  cover  a  given  number  of  miles  in  as  short  a  time  as  he 
possibly  can.  As  a  result,  he  and  his  eager  crew  are  oblivious  to  the  intervening 
landscape.  Signboards,  cottages,  filling  stations,  mountains,  century-guarded  oaks, 
other  autos,  pedestrians,  and  miles  of  telephone  poles  hlend  to  form  a  never-ending 
belt  of  shapes  and  colors  on  either  side  of  the  road.  And  everyone  is  happy  when 
the  humming  engine  is  stilled  and  the  tiresome  trip  over. 
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But  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  road,  through  that  last  clump  of  trees 
before  the  construction,  what  a  beauty  spot  the  curious  traveler  might  have  found! 
There  lies  an  isolated  valley  at  the  bottom  ol  an  abrupt  bluff.  Soft,  rich  clouds 
seem  to  rest  on  the  ridges  opposite,  and  above  them  is  the  boundless  blue  of  heaven. 
Below  is  a  patchwork  of  various  shades  of  green  interspersed  with  tiny  white  houses 
and  large  tracts  of  trees.  There  is  absolute  quiet,  save  for  an  almost  inaudible 
throbbing  which  indicates  that  the  panorama  is  alive,  that  the  winds  are  rustling 
in  the  woods,  that  people  live  and  laugh  far  below-  Then  suddenly  the  stillness 
is  broken  by  the  ringing  notes  of  an  axe  somewhere  on  the  wooded  slope.  The 
blows  re-echo  from  all  parts  of  the  vale  until  one  is  confused  as  to  the  place  of 
their  origin.  But  it  is  a  soft  music  which  lends  itself  pleasantly  to  the  ear.  The 
hawk,  wheeling  above  in  great  circles,  seems  to  be  a  machine  of  iron.  There  he 
will  turn  for  hours  on  an  imaginary  pivot,  surveying  life  from  his  celestial  domains. 
There  is  something  about  such  an  atmosphere  that  induces  sleep.  None  of  the 
surrounding  beauty,  however,  seems  to  be  missed  by  dozing;  one  is  always  uncon¬ 
sciously  aware  of  it.  But  upon  awakening,  one  sees  that  the  shadows  are  lengthen¬ 
ing.  The  strokes  of  the  axe  have  ceased.  Even  the  hawk  has  glided  from  his 
lonely  vigil  to  some  sheltering  tree.  It  is  evening,  when  all  creatures  turn  toward 
home. 

Those  beautiful  summer  evenings!  Those  star-strewn  skies!  They  are  abso¬ 
lutely  wasted  upon  most  motorists.  The  automobilist  is  speeding  homeward,  tired, 
and  thinking  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  I  he  thought  of  the  soft  bed  which  awaits 
him  spurs  him  to  greater  speed.  He  might  as  well  be  hurtling  through  space  in  a 
rocket-plane,  met  occasionally  by  roaring  flashes  of  white  light.  His  eyes  are 
glued  to  the  road  before  him  until  he  arrives  home,  aware  only  that  he  has  passed 
through  darkness  and  is  now  happily  under  his  own  roof. 

The  beauty  of  a  midsummer  night  is  known  to  comparatively  few  and  enjoyed 
by  even  fewer.  Everything  is  clothed  in  a  sombre  magnificence.  Myriads  of 
crickets  supply  constant  rhythmic  chords,  and  as  many  frogs  and  tree  toads  furnish 
themes  and  counter-themes  in  shrill  peeps  and  resonant  bellowings.  The  occasional 
hoot  of  an  owl  and  the  distant  barking  of  a  dog  add  interesting  discords  to  this 
spontaneous  symphony.  That  hayfield  yonder  is  ablaze  with  brilliant  flashes  of 
thousands  of  fireflies.  Sometimes  one  will  rise  above  the  flock  and  flash  in  a 
spasmodic  arc  of  light  against  the  sky  as  if  trying  to  imitate  one  of  those  heavenly 
wanderers  which  stray  from  the  firmament  into  this  world  and  are  consumed. 

Our  New  England  abounds  in  sights  that  w'ould  have  held  the  old  Greeks  spell¬ 
bound.  It  is  true  that  the  automobilist  sees  a  greater  number  of  these  sights  than 
others  do.  But  he  sees  them  as  so  much  territory,  miles  of  land  in  different  shapes. 
Let  him  leave  his  auto  at  home  for  a  few  hours.  Let  him  wander  out  of  sight  of  the 
city.  The  sensation  will  come  over  him  that  possessed  all  men  at  one  time.  He 
will  be  in  tune  with  all  life  around  him  seeing  and  unders’anding  everything.  His 
will  he  that  joy  that  lies  anywhere  off  the  beaten  track,  within  the  reach  of  all  of 
us.  Let  us  break  awray  and  find  it. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
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THE  CONS  OF  THE  INSTALLMENT  PLAN 


Among  t 


]  would  all  like  to  know  what  has  caused  the  present  depression. 
There  are  many  causes;  the  outstanding  one,  I  think,  is  the  installment 
plan,  which,  since  the  World  War,  has  become  universal  in  its 
scope.  Perhaps  its  wide  prevalence  is  the  reason  for  its  being  so 
widely  criticized  today. 

le  criticisms  urged  against  the  installment  plan,  the  most  significant 


in  some  respects  are  those  which  affect  the  customer.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that 
installment  selling  reverses  the  true  economic  practice  of  paying  for  an  article 
before  using  it;  that  it  distorts  the  customer’s  judgment;  that  it  discourages  savings; 
that  it  puts  the  consumer  in  a  position  of  virtual  slavery;  and  that,  in  short,  it 
exerts  from  almost  every  point  of  view  a  baleful  influence  on  the  customer. 

With  the  advent  of  the  installment  plan,  the  hulk  of  payments,  no  matter  how 
large  the  down  payment,  is  relegated  to  the  future.  Let  us  see  what  additional 
cost  is  entailed  by  this  fact.  It  becomes  necessary  to  institute  some  inquiries  as 
to  the  credit  potentialities  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  probability  of  his  being  able 
to  meet  the  installments  as  they  become  due.  This  expense  plus  the  ten  per  cent, 
credit  loss  is  always  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article.  Then,  too,  when  you  go  to 
purchase  an  item,  using  this  method  of  buying,  you  must  pay  interest  on  your 
purchase.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  purchase  a  piano  costing  $450,  you  would 
have  to  pay  between  five  and  fifteen  per  cent,  interest  on  it.  Perhaps  you  would 
not  he  told  that  there  is  an  interest  to  pay,  but  it  would  be  included  in  the  purchase 
price  of  your  piano,  raising  its  value  from  $450  to  approximately  $520.  Thus  you 
see  that  you  are  not  really  getting  the  real  value  of  the  piano,  and  are  overpaying 
its  worth. 


It  is  said  that  some  people’s  salaries  for  five  years  to  come  are  tied  up  in 
obligations  which  they  have  contracted.  This  leads  to  a  lowering  of  the  consumer’s 
standard  of  living  and  to  a  lowering  of  his  general  purchasing  power. 

This  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  business  conditions.  Installment  selling  does 
not  increase  the  demand  for  the  community,  but  simply  advances  the  time  when  the 
demand  becomes  effective.  It  does  not  result  in  any  general  increase  in  purchasing 
power,  for  the  growth  of  present  sales  is  certain  to  be  offset  by  a  decrease  in  future 
sales.  This  device  is  a  temporary  spurt  which  causes  a  decided  overexpansion  in 
the  demand,  hut  the  necessary  result  is  that  in  succeeding  years,  when  the  spurt  is 
over,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  demand  until  normal  conditions 
are  again  attained.  Thus  we  note  that  the  installment  plan  is  really  a  drug;  tempor¬ 
arily  stimulating,  it  brings  ultimate  weakness. 

Since  the  installment  plan  has  had  influence  on  business  conditions  it  will  lead 
to  many  bankruptcies-  In  times  like  these,  when  so  many  people  are  unemployed, 
it  is  hard  to  collect  on  installments.  Concerns  send  letters  and  collectors  day  after 
day,  and  get  these  replies,  “I'll  pay  when  my  husband  gets  work,”  or  “I'll  pay  when 
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I  find  a  job.”  This  leads  the  concerns  to  give  over  the  account  to  credit  bureaus 
or  to  file  suit  in  court.  In  this  way  more  money  is  spent  than  returns  are  gained,  and 
gradually  the  assets  of  firms  dwindle  down  and  all  that  are  left  are  liabilities. 

The  installment  plan  may  be  less  popular  in  times  of  depression,  because 
business  firms  do  not  dare  to  take  risks,  but  it  will  gain  in  its  popularity  when 
prosperity  finally  comes  around  the  corner.  For  wants  must  be  appeased,  and  we 
just  cannot  resist  getting  the  “darling  little  desk”  or  “the  peach  of  a  lounge”,  when 
we  are  offered  such  delightful  bargains  for  “fifty  cents  down  and  a  dollar  when 
you  have  it.” 

PAULINE  WARSHAWSKY. 


SHOULD  FAITH  FEAR  SCIENCE? 


says,  “There  is  no 
”  Yet,  if  one  treats 


LL  of  us  Americans  here  represented,  no  matter  how  far  we  may  have 
wandered  geographically,  nor  how  much  farther  we  have  wandered 
intellectually,  have  that  within  us  which  had  its  source  in  Palestine. 
As  someone  said,  we  are  all  of  the  same  religion  without  knowing  it. 
So,  in  our  relations  with  one  another,  we  should  sense  an  under¬ 
current  not  only  of  common  humanity,  but  also  of  common  intimations  of  divinity, 
faintly  recognized  perhaps,  hut  inescapable.  Realizing  our  kindred  heritage  and 
mutual  dependence  upon  modern  science,  let  us  view  the  relation  between  science 
and  religion  with  all  personal  prejudice^  submerged,  for  religion  is  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  to  discuss  without  arousing  angry  emotions.  One  writer 
disagreement  greater  than  one  which  proceeds  from  religion, 
of  these  things  honestly  and  sincerely,  with  no  desire  to  sneer  at  or  provoke  others, 
those  with  contrary  opinions  have  no  cause  to  be  angry  or  feel  hurt. 

It  is  true  that  there  are,  today,  scientists  and  their  followers  who  look  forward 
confidently  to  a  theory  of  pure  mechanism,  with  mind,  body,  and  soul  as  the  result 
of  chemical  and  physical  changes.  Many  people,  caught  in  the  rising  current  of 
scientific  thought,  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  renounce  all  religious  allegiance.  To 
suppose,  however,  that  to  accept  the  latest  revelations  of  science  means  the  denial 
of  all  religious  belief,  to  abandon  all  cognizance  of  religion  because  of  scientific 
inconsistencies  with  certain  preconceived  notions  is  to  misjudge  completely  the 
purpose  of  scientific  endeavor. 

Science  cannot  replace  religion.  We  live  in  a  world  of  beauty,  motives,  and 
values  based  on  standards  other  than  the  metric  system.  Science  deals  in  truths,  hut 
in  itself,  it  is  whole.  Moreover,  it  cannot  solve  the  great  mysteries  of  existence-- 
who  we  are — whither  we  are  hound — what  it  all  means.  Faith  alone  assures  us 
that  there  is  a  definite  purpose  in  all  experience-  This  knowledge  makes  life  worth 
living  and  service  a  privilege. 
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A  religious  belief  even  furnishes  the  noblest  and  strongest  driving  force  behind 
scientific  research.  Galileo,  Newton,  Faraday,  Kelvin,  Pasteur  and  many  other 
eminent  men  of  science  have  recognized  other  forces  besides  the  physical,  as  do 
famous  scientists  of  the  present  day  like  Eddington,  Einstein,  Millikan,  and  Haldane. 
To  them  this  religious  sense  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  that  deep  faith  in  the 
rationality  of  the  world,  without  which  this  belief  and  the  desire  to  understand  this 
rationality  revealed  in  the  world,  the  scientist  has  no  motive  for  his  toil. 

Religion  has  often  been  afraid  of  the  new  knowledge  provided  by  science, 
because  it  had  unfortunately  committed  itself  to  a  fixed  belief.  But,  since  science 
has  been  continually  changing  our  conception  of  the  universe  and  man’s  place  in  it, 
it  has  taught  us  not  to  regard  the  church  as  stationary.  There  is  a  development 
in  religion  as  there  is  in  law,  or  science,  or  political  institutions.  In  the  past, 
some  of  the  clergy  have  narrow-mindedly  and  selfishly  considered  that  admitting 
the  truth  and  the  value  of  the  new  knowledge  would  cause  religion’s  downfall. 
Many  thinkers  within  the  churches,  however,  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  is  a 
perilous,  unwarranted  stand.  If  only  the  clergy  as  a  whole  will  be  less  conservative 
and  backward  in  accepting  scientific  discoveries,  concord  and  co-operation  will 
ensue,  for  there  is  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion.  It  is  a  clash  of  persons 
and  interests,  not  an  opposition  between  truth  and  error. 

Science  is,  indeed,  a  great  unifying  force.  It  compels  us  to  think  the  same 
thoughts  so  far  as  a  great  part  of  our  objective  knowledge  is  concerned,  clipping 
off  the  controversial  fringes  of  theological  systems.  It  also  lays  less  stress  upon 
the  differences  which  may  conceivably  come  under  the  determination  of  competent 
scientific  knowledge,  but  leaves  men  free  to  place  more  stress  upon  the  sentiments, 
aspirations,  and  acceptances  which  are  peculiarly  religious.  As  Shaw  has  declared, 
there  is  only  one  religion,  though  there  are  one  hundred  versions  of  it.  No  matter 
what  creed  we  uphold,  we  are  all  endowed  with  faith,  an  inherent  trait  by  which 
we  firmly  believe  in  a  God  Who  reveals  truths,  and  recognize  spiritual  realities  and 
moral  principles  as  of  supreme  importance.  Therefore,  science  is  bringing  men 
together  not  so  much  through  its  formal  unification  of  knowledge  as  through  its 
effect  in  driving  the  faiths  back  on  the  vital  element  of  religion — faith. 

LOUIS  STEIW 
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VALEDICTORY 


FORE  the  influence  of  civilization  had  swept  through  the  entire 
world,  introducing  new  theories  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  in 
other  fields,  a  few  individuals  had  walked  the  streets  of  cities,  dis¬ 
coursing  on  learned  themes  with  a  group  of  devoted  disciples,  or 
had  studied  “at  midnight  hour  in  some  high  lonely  tower.” 
ocrates,  Euclid,  Pliny,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Abelard,  Erasmus, 
Montaigne,  and  Bacon,  all  great  thinkers,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  exploring 
the  boundless  realms  of  the  mind,  not  for  a  social  purpose  in  life,  but  because  they 
found  genuine  delight  in  developing  their  mental  powers.  In  their  day,  men  of 
advanced  learning  and  education  were  few,  for  the  occupations  of  man  were  chiefly 
warfare,  trade,  and  pleasure.  Hence  the  quest  for  knowledge  was  regarded  more  or 
less  as  we  regard  a  “hobby  —a  diversion  to  be  sought  in  time  of  leisure  with  no 
definite  relation  to  the  social  world.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  vital  issue  at  stake, 
men  followed  paths  of  learning  to  satisfy  the  inclinations  of  their  individual  minds. 
In  the  secluded  depths  of  their  thoughts,  these  lovers  of  wisdom  found  abiding  satis¬ 
factions  of  life.  Dyer  expresses  this  idea  as  follows: 

“My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is; 

Such  present  joys  therein  I  find. 

That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  earth  affords  or  grows  by  kind: 

Though — much  I  want  which  most  would  have, 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Turning  the  crammed  pages  of  history  up  to  the  present  day,  we  discover  that 
a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  meaning,  values,  purpose,  and 
control  of  education  as  we  see  it.  It  has  become  a  widespread  movement,  encompass¬ 
ing  the  remotest  of  nations,  without  which  modern  life  is  considered  a  hopeless  and 
almost  inconceivable  state.  So  important,  in  fact,  has  the  pursuit  of  learning  been 
deemed  that  it  has  become  compulsory  by  law  for  children  under  a  certain  age,  and 
cities,  states,  and  nations  have  fostered  its  expansion  via  an  elaborate  system  of  public 
schools. 

Primarily,  the  object  of  modern  education  is  to  produce  a  class  of  citizens  who 
are  more  valuable,  useful,  and  beneficial  to  their  country.  Nations  of  the  world, 
realizing  that  their  position,  and  perhaps  destiny,  depend  upon  the  degree  of  education 
of  their  inhabitants,  have  become  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  vocational 
and  technical  training  of  their  people  with  this  end  in  view.  Thus,  we  find  state 
schools  and  universities  all  over  our  country,  offering  free  education  to  future  citizens. 
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Very  often  this  intellectual  development  is  accompanied  by  a  desire  for  material  gain; 
so  too,  many  seek  to  gain  a  cultural  background;  a  few  even  have  entered  its  folds, 
prompted  by  a  true  desire  for  learning,  much  as  the  ancients  did.  Whatever  the  case, 
it  is  the  state  or  nation  that  finally  profits,  and  the  ultimate  aim  is  ever  dominant, 
namely,  to  produce  loyal,  well-trained,  and  serviceable  citizens  of  a  country. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  next  step  in  the  advancement  of  learning 
will  he  the  addition  of  such  advanced  curricula  as  will  tend  to  develop  broad-minded 
citizens  of  the  world,  far-sighted  enough,  by  means  of  this  education,  to  see  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  their  own  land.  This  course  will  be  required  of  every  student 
and  will  contain  appropriate  subjects  for  world  citizenships.  Physical  barriers  of 
time  and  distance  have  been  minimized  by  modern  science;  therefore,  it  remains  for 
nations  to  overcome,  in  so  far  as  possible,  spiritual  impediments  to  complete  mutual 
understanding.  This  can  be  furthered  by  study  along  four  different  lines:  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  contemporary  achievements  in  foreign  lands;  travel,  correspondence,  and 
other  intercourse  between  nations;  the  appreciation  of  the  ideals  and  customs  of  other 
countries;  and  last,  the  realization  of  interdependence  among  modern  nations  of  the 
world. 

Our  present  state  of  civilization  has  been  due  to  the  combined  contributions  of 
famous  men  from  many  countries.  We  all  realize  the  importance  of  the  great  men 
of  the  past  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  discoveries  of  Archimedes,  the  exploits 
of  Columbus,  or  the  revelations  of  Copernicus  and  Brahe  are  familiar  to  us  as  matters 
of  history.  We  also  know  the  marvelous  accomplishments  of  Edison  because  he  was 
from  our  own  country.  But  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  recognition  of  great  contem¬ 
poraries  from  foreign  lands,  who  are  continually  making  important  discoveries  to 
improve  the  state  of  man.  Einstein  from  Germany  has  revealed  new  principles  in 
science;  the  Curies  of  France  have  discovered  the  value  of  radium  for  disease;  Shaw 
from  England  represents  literary  proficiency.  Thus  world  education,  which  is  so 
valuable  and  which  concerns  the  growth  of  our  minds,  will  make  us  appreciate  the 
achievements  of  international  figures  and  will  show  that  every  nation  is  an  essentia] 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  progress. 

Many  people  do  not  get  the  opportunity  to  travel,  with  the  result  that  their  con¬ 
ception  of  the  outside  world  is  very  limited  and  easily  prejudiced  by  newspaper  and 
periodical  propaganda.  A  systematic  method  of  international  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  school  students,  in  the  future,  would  do  much  to  remove  all  opinionated 
tendencies,  and  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  picture  of  international  conditions. 
Students  now  may  study  abroad  through  fellowships  given  by  their  college  at  home. 
This  idea  is  further  developed  in  the  exchange  of  students  between  nations.  Through 
such  procedure,  with  special  emphasis  on  foreign  language  study,  a  subsequent 
background  of  the  customs  and  characteristics  of  different  nations  will  be  secured. 

To  create  an  appreciation  of  the  ideals  and  customs  of  alien  lands,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  subjects  like  geography  and  history  be  included  in  the  proposed  course. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions  of  lands  such  as  the  climate  and 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  temperament  and  importance  of  different  peoples  will  be 
readily  recognized,  while  a  brief  consideration  of  our  daily  commodities  will  show 
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how  dependent  we  are  upon  these  other  lands  for  their  products.  Moreover,  with  an 
authentic  background  of  the  events,  progress,  and  culture  of  nations,  we  may  better 
comprehend  their  motives  and  actions,  their  ideals  and  characteristics.  Thus,  the 
factor  of  seeing  the  other  nation’s  point  of  view  will  prove  invaluable  in  suppressing 
controversies  and  petty  wars  among  world  powers. 

Nations  have  become  interlocked  in  respect  to  political  and  economic  relations. 
Th  is  is  demonstrated  by  a  vast  system  of  international  banks  and  loans  and  by 
world  commerce.  For  example,  India  is  so  necessary  as  a  consumer  of  English- 
made  products  that  her  boycott  is  causing  no  end  of  trouble.  So  too,  if  American 
manufacturers  had  no  market  abroad,  American  industry  would  be  paralyzed.  It  is 
evident  that  entanglements  and  controversies  will  easily  arise  from  such  inter¬ 
dependence  unless  active  measures  for  prevention  are  taken.  In  this  situation, 
world  education  will  be  a  powerful  means  of  inducing  peaceful  intercourse  between 
nations,  removing  all  friction  by  its  far-reaching  effects. 

The  need  for  world  education  is  apparent  everywhere,  for  much  of  the  strife 
and  contention  of  powers  is  due  to  ignorance  about  other  nations.  Since  the  world 
of  today  embodies  such  a  breadth  of  lands,  peoples,  and  creeds,  it  will  be  a  supreme 
accomplishment  of  civilization  when  men  can  say,  “My  country  is  the  world;  my 
countrymen  are  mankind.” 

Mr.  Holden:  Under  your  excellent  guidance  we  have  become  inspired  with 
the  higher  ideals  and  standards  of  life  which  will  affect  our  individual  betterment, 
our  status  as  citizens  of  this  country,  and  finally  our  position  in  the  world.  Though 
I  must  say  farewell  now,  I  feel  that  this  influence  will  always  be  felt. 

Our  Faculty:  With  tolerance  for  our  failings  and  with  praise  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  our  merits,  you  have  made  easier  for  us  the  road  to  learning. 

You  have  been  not  only  our  instructors  but  also  our  sympathetic  friends,  reveal¬ 
ing  to  us  the  fundamentals  of  character. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  deep  regret  and  sincere  reluctance  that  I  bid  you  farewell. 

My  Classmates :  After  these  years  of  many  happy  associations  with  each  other, 
the  time  has  come  to  part.  As  we  go  forth  into  the  world,  we  shall  be  using  our 
qualities  and  knowledge  in  a  wider  environment.  Our  experiences  in  the  real,  living 
world  will  give  us  wider  interests,  more  power  to  make  decisions,  and  a  broader 
understanding  of  human  nature.  Though  time  and  circumstance  may  lead  us  to 
such  development,  however,  there  is  a  potent  factor  that  will  unite  our  separations 
and  will  join  our  thoughts  with  the  strongest  of  bonds;  and  that  is  the  indelible 
memory  of  our  high  school  days.  With  this  realization,  then,  and  with  high  hopes 
for  the  future,  I  say  farewell. 

SALVATORE  PIACENTE. 
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BOYS 

GIRLS 

Muniss  Silver 

Most  Critical 

Vivian  Rulnick 

Manuel  Burness 

Most  Cultured 

Ruth  Schomacher 

Jack  Williams 

Most  Courteous 

Ruth  Gladstein 

Leon  Podorowskv 

Most  Argumentative 

Josephine  Rich 

Rocco  D’Esopo 

Most  Formal 

Ruth  Gladstein 

Morris  Tulin 

Most  Congenial 

Jennie  Greenberg 

Rocco  D’Esopo 

Most  Matured 

Jean  Hollister 

Myron  Raphael 

Least  Matured 

Jane  Bartlett 

Robert  Herron 

Most  Practical 

Gladys  Bronstein 

Gordon  Young 

Best  Sport 

Margaret  Fraser 

David  Lovell 

W  itliest 

Gladys  Bronstein 

Jack  Williams 

C reatest  Heartbreaker 

Beverly  Gordon 

Howard  Stock 

Most  Vivacious 

Margaret  Rice 

Louis  Stein 

-sj  Most  Eloquent 

Gladys  Bronstein 

Benjamin  Phelps 

Best  Athlete 

Beatrice  DiCorcia 

Salvatore  Piacente 

Most  Likely  to  Succeed 

Mildred  Fleishman 

Howard  Stock 

Greatest  Flirt 

Ruth  Wallack 

Anthony  Marramarco 

Biggest  Bluffer 

Evelyn  Levy 

Jack  Williams 

Best  Looking 

Roselind  Friedman 

Manuel  Burness 

Most  Popular 

Margaret  Fraser 

Bennett  Greenberg 

Best  Dresser 

Beverly  Gordon 

Myron  Raphael 

Most  Entertaining 

Josephine  Rich 

Clifford  McGuire 

Most  Optimistic 

Frances  Schenker 

Theodore  Rosenblum 

Most  Pessimistic 

Vivian  Rulnick 

Bennett  Greenberg 

Best  Personality 

Margaret  Fraser 

Maurice  Hoffman 

Most  Nonchalant 

Josephine  Rich 

Thomas  Lavinio 

Laziest 

Josephine  Bertucci 

Bennett  Greenberg 

Neatest 

Sylvia  Davis 

Howard  Stock 

Silliest 

Evelyn  Levy 

Herbert  Freund 

Most  Bashful 

Lillis  De  Loreto 

James  Morris 

Most  Angelic 

Fay  Rubin 

Lester  Epstein 

Biggest  Excuse-M aker 

V ivian  Rulnick 

Salvatore  Piacente 

Best  Drag  with  E acuity 

Roselind  Friedman 

Lester  Epstein 

IV orst  Drag  with  Faculty 

Evelyn  Levy 
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Wc  Seniors 

Long  ago,  a  Young  Welch  decided  to  leave  his  native  town  of  Lindenberg  in 
quest  of  adventure.  Accordingly,  one  Lovell-y  day  he  parted  from  his  father  who 
was  the  village  Smith  and  horse-Schomacher. 

°  r 

In  Di  Corcia  time,  he  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  Pickman  and  lived  in  the 
merry  Green-berg.  In  a  large  Arena  which  served  as  a  meeting-place,  he  ruled  as 
their  Wise  King.  It  was  his  practice  to  go  Robbin  the  Rich;  the  booty  received  was 
bestowed  upon  the  poor.  Because  of  this,  he  received  the  name  of  Robbin. 

By  the  Banks  of  a  stream,  he  once  met  a  wealthy  Miller  whom  he  deprived  of 
Leven  pieces  of  Silver  and  a  Goldjarb.  This  he  gave  to  a  venerable  Champlin  for 
charitable  purposes. 

“It’s  the  Katz!”  exclaimed  the  grateful  parson  as  he  took  the  gift. 

“Shaw!”' said  Robbin.  “You’ll  get  Moran  that  yet.” 

On  another  occasion,  our  hero  came  to  an  inn  where  a  Rich  Jurman  was  having 
a  Fine  time  drinking  beer  from  a  large  Stein  while  munching  a  Weiner. 

“Aha,  my  Goodman ”  said  Robbin,  “if  you  Levy  any  more  taxes  around  here, 
I’ll  Wallack  you.  Now  Lay  off!” 

At  this  ferocious  threat  the  poor  man  meekly  replied,  “0.  K.,  Meister .” 

While  Fox-hunting,  Robbin  chanced  upon  a  shepherd  with  his  flock  in  a 
secluded  Bauer.  The  latter  was  playing  the  Piccolo  (  it  may  have  been  a  Zitser) . 
Nearby,  his  son,  a  youth  of  Rudy  complexion  was  singing  the  Vogel  part. 

“What  is  your  Labell ?”  quoth  Robbin. 

“Peters,”  was  the  response. 

“Oho!”  said  Robbin,  “So  this  is  Piccolo  Peters  and  this  is  Peterson  trying  to 
sing!  Well,  to  be  Frank  it  sounds  Blum.  Now  Culler  noise  out.” 

By  Banning  such  public  nuisances,  our  hero  was  a  great  benefactor. 

Though  Robbin  liked  to  Lurk  in  the  forest,  he  occasionally  ventured  to  the 
city  of  Lund- on.  On  one  of  these  trips  he  came  upon  a  wretched  prisoner,  con¬ 
fined  to  Stock  and  doomed  to  die. 

“ Zai-man ,  how  did  you  get  here?”  asked  Robbin,  as  he  began  to  set  him  free. 

“ Allen  be  praised!”  mumbled  the  man  who  was  in  a  liayes  because  of  his  long 
confinement  in  the  Coop-er,  I  mean  Stock.  (You  must  remember  that  a  Stock  is 
not  a  Morris  chair.) 

“I’ll  have  you  out  in  a  Jafje”,  said  the  rescuer,  as  he  cut  another  Beam  away. 
When  the  prisoner  was  finally  freed,  Robbin  surveyed  his  handiwork  and  said,  “It  is 
better  to  be  a  Friedman  than  a  Feldman .” 
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Wholesale  Distributors  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


THE  A.  PINDAR  CORPORATION 

Photo-Engravers 

Designers 

42  ALLYN  STREET  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH-GRADE  CATALOGS 
High  School  and  College  Annual  Plates  given  Special  Attention 


Illustrations  for  all  Commercial  and  Advertising  Purposes 

Halftone  Engravings  in  this  Book  were  made  by  The  A.  Pindar  Corporation 


CLASS  PINS  CHARMS  FRATERNITY 

CLUB  PINS  CLASS  RINGS  JEWELRY 

PENDANTS  MEDALS  FAVORS 


J.  RICHARD  O'NEIL  CO. 

School  and  College  Jewelers 

282  Franklin  Street  Central  Square  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

C.E  BROOK  ICE  CREAM  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


Compliments  of 

WEAVER  BOYS’  CLUB 


In  recognition  of  the  fine  spirit  of  those 
members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who 
have  been  exemplary  in  their  fulfillment 
of  the  Club’s  ideals: 

"Character,  Service,  Leadership, 
and  Scholarship." 


Success  to  the  Class  of  1932  B 

from 

RALEIGH  A.  DRESSER,  1927  A 


Compliments  of 

THE  ENGLEWOOD  DINER 

Compliments  of 

ii^ie 

-A0^—stuihc— 

Shoes  and  Hosiery  of 
Quality  and  Fashion 

The  W.  G.  Simmons  Corp. 

Complete  Footwear  Outfitters 

48-58  Pratt  Street,  Hartford 

W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Coal  Fuel  Oils  Coke 

“ Fuel  and  Service  that  Satisfy' 

Phone  2-5267  726  Main  St. 

Compliments  of 

the 

Baltimore  Drug  Co. 

1470  Albany  Avenue 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 

School  of  Nursing 

Class  Enters  February  1,  1933 

Only  High  School  Graduates  need  apply 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Compliments  of 

REMBRANDT 

STUDIO 

1074  Main  Street,  Hartford 

Compliments  of 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN 

Texaco  Gas  and  Firestone  Tires 

1062  ALBANY  AVENUE 


THE  EAGLE  DYE 
WORKS  CO. 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 

Modern  Cold  Storage 


DEERFIELD 

Compliments  of 

PHARMACY 

Emil  Poke  Garage 

The  Prescription  Store 

1287  Albany  Ave.,  Hartford 

MAURICE  FREED.  Registered  Pharmacist 

Opposite  Blue  Hills  Avenue 

Expert  Auto  Repairing  for  All 

1005  Albany  Avenue,  Hartford 

Makes  of  Cars 

Compliments  of 

Albani  Barber  Shop 

1448  Albany  Ave.,  cor.  Kent  St. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Compliments  of 

WEAVER 

DRAMATIC 

CLUB 


HARRY  C.  ELOVICH 

Distinctive 
— —  Printing 


Phone  2-0741 


1240  Main  St.,  Hartford 


THE  BOND  PRESS 

(Incorporated) 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


MAKES  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

PUBLICATION  WORK 

AND  IS  UNUSUALLY  WELL  EQUIPPED  TO  DO 
THE  SAME  PROMPTLY ,  AND  AT 
CONSIDERATE  COSTS 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  IMPRINT: 


This  Class  Book  is  a  Specimen  of  Our  Work 


